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tLe progress has thus far been 
made by our Government, so far 

at least as the public is aware, 
towards a policy of limitation of ar- 
maments. Unlike the question of an 
association of nations for the preven- 
tion of war, the problem of armament 
limitation has an immediate bearing 
on the conduct of our own fiscal af- 
fairs. The less that is done towards 
&@ general scheme of disarmament, 
the keener must be our interest in 
seeing that we ourselves shall not now 
take an unnecessary step in the 
Wrong direction. In the division be- 
tween the Senate and the House on 
he Navy Appropriation bill, there is 

a tremendous presumption in favor 
of the more moderate programme for 
which the House stands. The Sec- 
Tetary of War has uttered some dark 


hints as to things known to the Gov- 
ernment which necessitate a greater 
warlike preparation than the public 
can understand the need of. The 
Secretary of the Navy, for his part, 
simply stands pat on the position 
which he announced even before he 
entered upon his office, in terms of a 
wholly vague and sweeping general- 
ity, in favor of a tremendous navy. 
But to ask Congress to spend several 
hundred million dollars more than 
seems called for by any reasonable 
purpose is to make a greater draft 
upon unquestioning confidence than 
any Administration is entitled to in 
time of peace. We trust the House 
will stand to its guns, unless it is 
shown convincing reason for doing 
otherwise. 


| aennegam shared with the compo- 

nent parts of the British Empire 
the place of honor in Premier Lloyd 
George’s speech opening the meeting 
of the British Imperial Conference. 
It is evident that the responsible 
statesmen of Great Britain look upon 
the cordial friendship of the United 
States as hardly less vital to their 
country’s welfare than the cohesion 
and loyalty of the far-flung members 
of the Empire itself. That cohesion 
has long rested almost wholly upon 
a deep-rooted sentiment. The superb 
way in which a tie so indefinite stood 
the sudden test of the Great War will 
always be one of the proudest achieve- 
ments in British annals. The Pre- 
mier acknowledged without reserve 
that “without the two million men 
that came from outside the United 
Kingdom Prussianism would proba- 
bly have triumphed” and England 
would have had to submit to “humili- 
ating conditions dictated by the war 
lords of Germany.” Between the sen- 
timent that made possible this mag- 


nificent display of devotion and the 
sentiment of friendship between our 
country and Britain, there is, and al- 
ways will be, an immense difference. 
But between them, too, there should 
be enough in common to make impos- 
sible not only any collision between 
the kindred peoples, but even any 
failure to act helpfully together in 
preserving peace and justice through- 
out the world. 


4 ree British Empire as we knew it 

before August 4, 1914, is no more. 
It was moribund at the time of the 
Imperial War Cabinet meetings of 
1917 and 1918, it had ceased to exist 
when, on June 28, 1919, the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions were sig- 
natories to the treaty of peace. The 
Prime Ministers, however, now as- 
sembled in London are acting on the 
principle of the old French dynasty 
which found expression in the 
phrase, “Le Roi est mort, vive le 
Roi!” The Empire, in one particular 
form, may pass away, the idea of 
the Empire is perpetual. It must take 
shape, immediately, in some new 
guise. Codrdination supersedes sub- 
ordination, and the unity, once achiev- 
ed by central control, is now main- 
tained by voluntary adherence of the 
component parts. If that adherence 
should subside, the idea of the Empire 
will have lost its vitality. If it proves 
persistent, a better and a greater Em- 
pire will evolve, because it will be 
founded on the free will of its mem- 
bers. It will be the first world league 
of nations in actual operation. 


A’ the close of his reply to the de- 

bate in the House of Commons on 
the question to be discussed by the Im- 
perial Conference, Mr. Chamberlain 
drew the same parallel, describing 
the British Empire as “a league of 
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nations more closely knit than the 
other and more famous league.” If 
any good comes from Geneva that 
makes for the young upstart’s super- 


ior glory, she must “do good by 


stealth and blush to find it fame.” 
As for the “more closely knit league,” 
she did no small amount of good by 
stealth—and, her enemies and enviers 
are prone to add, after stealth—more 
than sufficient to excuse her for not 
blushing to own to the stealing. The 
unity of that league concerns a larger 
section of mankind than the British 
Empire numbers as its citizens. The 
welfare of all nations has a vital in- 
terest in its permanence. The Anglo- 
Saxon spirit manifest in this vast 
political creation is the best hygiene 
for a world infected by war and rev- 
olution. And of that spirit the 
American nation, however variegated 
its composition, partakes in no mean 
degree. 


“FP OCKS ahead” might very prop- 

erly be a standing signal for an 
Administration entering upon its la- 
bors at a time like this. If man is 
born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, what shall be said of an Ad- 
ministration born to the numberless 
troubles of this present year of grace? 
But of all the rocks upon which Pres- 
ident Harding’s ship might possibly 
meet with disaster, the one which it 
would be most exasperating to think 
about is the rock of patronage. The 
mere possibility of the petty affairs 
of office-brokering being allowed to 
block the way to honest codperation 
between President and Congress in 
dealing with the immense problems 
that now confront us, it is shocking 
to contemplate. It is a comfort, 
therefore, to find that some, at least, 
of the rumors of this kind of trouble 
are to be taken at less than their face 
value. Such is the case, it turns out, 
in the matter of Secretary Hoover’s 
appointment of Professor Julius 
Klein, of Boston, to be director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Senator Lodge may or 
may not have taken umbrage at the 
fact that he had not been consulted 
in regard to the appointment, but it 
now appears that the Senator is quite 
satisfied with it for the simple reason 







that it was made on account of the 
very special qualifications of the ap- 
pointee for the post. But is it not 
about time that this same simple rea- 
son should be regarded as a matter 
of course, and that anybody acting 
on a different motive either in mak- 
ing or in opposing an appointment, 
should be regarded as little less than 


a public enemy? 
A MORE conspicuous appointment 
over which it is said that there 
is much dissatisfaction among poli- 
ticians who look upon offices prima- 
rily as means of carrying the next 
election, and only secondarily as 
means of carrying on the Govern- 
ment’s work, is that of Mr. James 
M. Beck as Solicitor-General. The 
actual law work of the Department 
of Justice is conducted by the Solici- 
tor-General. “The difference between 
a first-class lawyer and one not so 
good in the Solicitor-General’s office 
during the next four years,” says 
Mark Sullivan in the Washington cor- 
respondence of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, “will probably mean a dif- 
ference of not less than five billion 
dollars to the United States Treas- 
ury.” The appointment of Mr. Beck, 
he adds, was the result of a long 
search, on the part of the President 
and the Attorney-General, to get for 
the job the kind of lawyer who in 
private practice could readily earn 
ten times what his salary will be as 
a Government official. We fancy that 
Mr. Sullivan’s estimate of five billions 
is too high, though the difference may 
very well run up into the billions. 
But what is a little thing like a bil- 
lion or two in the United States 
Treasury to a politician whose chief 
concern is to hold his district or his 
State at the next election? Holding 
the country, however, is quite another 
matter. Every appointment that Mr. 
Harding makes with an eye single to 
the public interest is an appointment 
that will give to his Administration 
and his party a strength which a 
thousand appointments made _ to 
please the politicians would utterly 
fail to confer. 


BRAVE word, a true word, and 
a word that will carry much 


ee 


weight on account of its source, hay 
been spoken by Mr. Lawson Purdy 
on the usury question. Mr. Purdy’s 
admirable work as head of the Ty 
Department of New York City fy 
many years, and his well-known ge. 
eral ability, should make his straight. 
forward statement a powerful facto 
in bringing about the abolition of the 
mischievous and corrupting lay 
which drives borrowers and lendey 
into shady transactions in a matte 
that ought to be a simple affair of 
ordinary business. His discussion js 
so lucid, and contains in a brief spag 
so much sound instruction, that j 
would be well if it could be read by 
everyone who is at all interested jp 
this very old, and yet still new, sub. 
ject. One paragraph in it we quot 
as particularly effective: 




























It is no sin nor is it foolish for a borrower to 
pay 20 per cent. for the use of money if he has 
a reasonable chance of making 40 per cent 
There are cases where it may be not only m 
sin but wise and prudent to pay 20 per cent. for 
a loan, small in proportion to the total value 
of the property, to save an enterprise from 
wreck; neither is it a sin for some man knovw- 











ing the facts to take the risk of lending that 
sum of money at 20 per cent. He is entitled 
to know all the facts; he is a special partner in 
the enterprise; he gets his return after other 
lenders if there is any return to get. 

But the subject is discussed in many 
aspects, of which this is only one, 
and the whole thing is a model of 
concise, judicious, and effective ex- 
position. 












7 ought to be a law compell- 

ing every newspaper to translate 
into dollars, at the current rate of 
exchange, every foreign-money figure 
occurring in its columns, and espe 
cially in its headlines. Just what per- 
alty ought to be attached to a violation 
of the rules we have not yet decided, 
but it should certainly be something 
very terrifying. All sorts of false im 
pressions are being made every day 
upon millions of helpless readers— 
readers, to be sure, who ought not to 
be helpless, but who, we all know, wil 
not take the trouble to turn depre 
ciated marks or crowns into our goo 
gold-standard dollars as they run and 
read. When they are told in the heat- 
lines that “Articles of Luxury Pou 
Into Germany,” “A Billion Marks 
Worth are Entering Country Every 
Month,” they fancy that the Germal 
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people are simply wallowing in lux- 
ury. But a billion marks is less than 
fifteen million dollars; and, as it ap- 
pears that the actual estimates make 
the amount not a billion but “be- 
tween 500,000,000 and 1,000, 000,000 
marks,” it turns out that these luxu- 
ries amount to about a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, which is less than 
two dollars a year per capita. That 
may be more luxury than the Ger- 
mans deserve, but after all it is no 
hanging matter. 


R. SPARGO has, evidently, little 
confidence in the League of Na- 
tions as an arbiter in frontier dis- 
putes. Writing of the Polish-Lithua- 
nian tangle in a letter to Senators 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Frank B. 
Brandegee, he expresses a belief that 
the League of Nations will decide in 
favor of Poland, “not because of any 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
Polish claim but rather because of 
a desire to reach some sort of a set- 
tlement.” If impatience is actually 
the presiding principle in the coun- 
sels at Geneva, those nations will 
have the best chance of obtaining 
their wish that cause the League the 
greatest amount of annoyance. If 
Mr. Spargo is right, the troublesome 
gentlemen at Warsaw may be excused 
for being obstreperous. It is a fool- 
ish mother who soothes the puling 
child by indulgence, but the child is 
wise in turning its successful whine 
to fresh account. 


HETHER the Nonpartisan 

League has real vitality or 
whether it has been buoyed up by 
a temporary sea of discontent, there 
will be some chance of discovering 
next autumn when the results of the 
present wide campaign through the 
West are seen at the polls. Farmers, 
like soldiers, have a way of perpetu- 
ally finding fault with their fate and 
of doing their duty when a genuine 
emergency arises. If financial de- 
pression is playing into the hands of 
A. C. Townley, it must be remem- 
bered that he has always had to use 
the greatest adroitness to quiet the 
farmers’ suspicions of his schemes. 
Landowners are naturally opposed to 
Marxian socialism, and Townley has 





shrewdly avoided the term. So long 
as he hits Wall Street, as he is doing 
these days in the West, he is on safe 
ground. Starting with this bugaboo, 
it is not difficult for him to show how 
widespread are its children. Thus a 
State agricultural college, not under 
the xgis of the Nonpartisan League, 
is at least an “agent of Wall Street.” 
The real question for the farmer to 
decide is whether the decrease in the 
prices of his products is owing to the 
machinations of Wall Street or is the 
natural result of a world upheaval. 
He may conclude the latter when he 
recalls how sadly the Nonpartisan 
League has managed State affairs in 
North Dakota. 


| | prkdents president sounded a 

democratic note in his baccalau- 
reate sermon when he urged the 
necessity of everyone thinking for 
himself on the great issues of the day. 
The principle is a sound one and 
must be made to operate continually 
if democracy is to be truly effective. 
The labor which Dr. Lowell imposes 
on his fellowmen is, however, an ar- 
duous one in these times. Never in 
the history of the world were there 
at one given moment so many big 
ideas at large. The man in the street 
has been called upon to reach an opin- 
ion on such broad conceptions as self- 
determination, international codpera- 
tion, world disarmament, commun- 
ism, and a host of panaceas. The 
truth is, the man in the street, like 
everybody else, has been thinking too 
broadly and not intensively enough. 
The ideas which have been going the 
rounds are too big for most men’s 
brains. And no one can see the end 
of this disturbing condition. Obvi- 
ously, all the men in the world can’t 
solve all the problems in the world— 
which is the task which at the mo- 
ment democracy imposes. If democ- 
racy comes through triumphantly, as 
we trust it will, that success in itself 
will represent a near enough approach 
to the millennium for one generation. 


ORD Curzon has returned to Lon- 
don from his two days’ conference 
with M. Briand. The aim of their 
conversation was ostensibly the pac- 
ification of Anatolia, but their real 


concern was to find a means of keep- 
ing intact the Entente Cordiale in 
spite of their antagonistic interests 
in the Near East. To that purpose 
the British Government is willing to 
sacrifice the Greeks, who, it is true, 
have offered the English a fair pre- 
text for throwing them over by their 
foolish recall of King Constantine. 
Greece will be asked, or be told, to 
abandon her offensive against the 
Kemalists, whereupon the two Pow- 
ers will try to persuade Kemal to 


_ agree to some peace settlement. Since 


Kemal has nothing to lose and much 
to gain, he can demand more than he 
expects with a good chance of getting 
it, whereas Constantine, who is anx- 
ious to propitiate France, can not af- 
ford to lose the good will of London 
by risking his campaign in the teeth 
of Allied counter-orders. But if he 
comes back from Smyrna without 
laurels, his popularity at home will 
come down to freezing point, and if 
it is true that the Allies’ concessions 
to Kemal will go to the length of ced- 
ing all Anatolia to the Turks and mak- 
ing the vilayet of Smyrna autonomous, 
he will soon be on his way back to 
Switzerland! There would be nothing 
regrettable in that. Nor need we shed 
many tears over the disappointment 
of Greek aspirations, if it were to 
inaugurate an era of peace in Ana- 
tolia. But since that was not the ul- 
timate aim of the conference in 
Paris, but only a means to an end, we 
fear that the evil which infests the 
Near East has not been attacked at 
the root. 


FEW weeks ago we ventured some 

remarks on the anonymous art of 
the future. From the following para- 
graph in the American Art News it 
appears that this future is less dis- 
tant than we dared to predict: 

A bust of Don Nicolas Rivers y Muniz, who 
was for twenty-four years editor of the Diario 
de la Marina, of Havana, has been unveiled at 
the Hispanic Museum, 156th Street and Broad- 
way. The newspapers did not print the name 
of the sculptor, and when the American Art 


News asked the Hispanic Museum, nobody 
there knew. 


“Pretty tough on the sculptor,” is the 
editor’s comment, thus betraying an 
anti-communistic bias which would 
disqualify him as an art critic in the 
Utopia of Lenin and Trotsky. 
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The Long Wait for 
Sims 
DMIRAL SIMS will return to his 
country this time, not a naval 
but a political hero. It is not because 
of the obnoxious epithets applied by 
him to a certain class of Irishmen that 
his speech in London has stirred up 
such hearty enthusiasm. Nearly 
everybody who has been applaud- 
ing his speech has acknowledged 
that 
pression, and, indeed, that on the 
part of an American naval officer in 
a foreign country it was an indis- 
cretion. But they have been glad 
that he committed the indiscretion. 
And the reason is only too obvious. 
If nobody who ought to say it was 
going to say what needed to be said, 
then it was a good thing that some- 
body said it, even if he ought not to 
have said it, and even if he didn’t 
say it in just the right way. Hardly 
a man in either house of Congress 
dares to call his soul his own when 
the Irish question comes up in any 
shape. And the country is so de- 
lighted to find a man in high station 
who does dare to speak out, that 
it seized the opportunity to express 
its admiration and approval without 
bothering overmuch about details. It 
refuses to look so welcome a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

The first striking indication of the 
servile attitude which our national 
legislators are content to assume for 
the sake of propitiating the Sinn Fein 
agitators was furnished as far back 
as two years ago. In June, 1919, the 
Senate adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the Sinn Fein republic, 
without referring it to committee, 
and with only a single dissenting vote. 
The resolution was, of course, at that 
time pure buncombe, but that hardly 
made it any better. To appreciate 
its full disgracefulness, one must re- 
member that we were then still in 
the full flush of the victory which 
had been won by our boys fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the British 
against the mighty enemy who had 
threatened our common civilization. 
That at such a time our Senate, 
which it was once the custom to re- 


it was objectionable in ex- . 


fer to as “the most august legislative 
body in the world,” should have been 
willing to slap in the face the great 
ally with whom our historic ties had 
just been strengthened in such mov- 
ing fashion—that only one solitary 
voice should have been raised in pro- 
test—is a thing which every Ameri- 
can should blush for. Even Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, who cast the soli- 
tary vote in the negative, and who 
thus has reason to be proud of his 
own part in it, can hardly, we imag- 
ine, think of the occurrence without 
mortification. 

Unfortunately, this exhibition of 
spinelessness in the face of an ag- 
gressive and militant minority is not 
an exceptional but an extremely 
familiar phenomenon. The same 
thing happened, not only in Congress, 
but still more in the State legisla- 
tures, in the rushing through of the 
Prohibition Amendment under Anti- 
Saloon League pressure. Courageous 
assertion of individual conviction, in 
defiance of any strongly organized 
group, is pitifully rare. And the 
truckling to the demands or threats 
of a special element which is illus- 
trated by the supineness of most of 
our public men in the presence of 
Sinn Fein, or of the Anti-Saloon 
League, may at any time have de- 
plorable consequences of the most far- 
reaching character. 

What will be the net outcome of the 
ferment that has been stirred up by 
Admiral Sims’ speech remains to be 
seen. It is to be hoped at least that 
it will have the effect of putting some 
backbone into those of our Senators 
and Representatives who know full 
well how essential it is for our own 
welfare, and the welfare of all the 
world, that we should not play the 
part of meddlesome busybodies in the 
Irish question, and that our relations 
with England should be placed be- 
yond the remotest possibility of dis- 
turbance, but who think that they can 
afford to trifie with all this serious 
matter for the sake of pleasing the 
Sinn Fein Irish. They have certainly 
had a demonstration of the strength 
of that other sentiment which they 
thought there was no need of 
taking into consideration. And for 
this at least we may all be thankful. 





$$ 


What We Fought Fo; 


‘Pperens Harvey has been ¢op. 

veniently set down as a “littl 
American.” So petrified in men 
minds has this species become that 
a distinct effort is required to recglj 
that it is less than three years old, 
In short, to the thinking of those who 
now lay all evil at the door of “littl 
Americans” there were no “little 
Americans” in 1917. Unremitting 
support was given the President ip 
his prosecution of the war. In the 
year and a half of our mighty effor; 
no one was accused of lacking mag. 
nanimity towards Europe. We were 
fighting in behalf of a big, righteous 
cause, just as we had fought other 
wars upon which the country looks 
back with pride. 

While we were in action America 
was operating normally. All that is 
best in us as a nation rose up to smite 
the forces of aggression and brutal. 
ity. It was only before and after the 
war that America appeared self-con- 
scious and not herself. For this the 
blame must be put essentially on 
President Wilson’s shoulders. He kept 
us out of war too long, and later tried 
to bend us to his will. It is safe to 
say that most Americans, even the 
“little” variety, under tactful leader- 
ship would have responded cordially 
to some of the lofty ideals which he 
had in mind. They desired that this, 
if possible, should be the last of great 
wars and hoped that in some way the 
world might be made safe for dem- 
ocracy. Their feeling in the matter 
was quite as right as his. It became 
merely a question of ways and means. 
In sum, the country has had its heart 
in the right place all along; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the 
hearts of the great majority of our 
political leaders have not been right. 

If so much were generally admitted, 
the way would be cleared for some 
truly constructive work in the near 
future. The problem at present is 
not whether we shall be big or small- 
hearted—the war showed clearly that 
we are still possessed of the most 
generous impulses—but whether we 
shall be wise or shortsighted. Let us 
agree that there can be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best way 
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to serve the world—that, for instance, 
Mr. Harding may conceivably be as 
large-hearted towards the world as 
Mr. Wilson, even though he prefers 
an association of nations to the 
League. The sooner his opponents 
cease arrogating to themselves a cer- 
tain moral superiority, the better it 
will be. They may be wiser than he; 
they should not take it for granted 
that they are more high-minded. 


What Is Trotsky Up 
To? 

ERLIN newspapers announced 

several weeks ago that 500,000 
Red troops had been mobilized in the 
Vitebsk region, and quoted General 
Kamenev to the effect that “the Bol- 
shevik military leaders do not wish 
to remain inactive in case of warlike 
events beyond the western frontier.” 
Assuming that Berlin was not ro- 
mancing, it may yet be that Kamenev 
was merely playing the bogie-man; 
that (as intimated in an earlier dis- 
patch) Trotsky was about to hold 
manoeuvres to test out his reorgan- 
ized army, and especially his new 
officers. 

We have heard nothing more about 
manoeuvres, but we have heard a 
good deal about a Red concentration 
over against Bessarabia. Many sus- 
pect a connection between this con- 
centration and the war in Anatolia. 
Across the Black Sea to Kemal’s aid? 
Not possible any longer, even if trans- 
ports were available, for a Greek fleet 
has been allowed by the Allies to pass 
the Bosporus. To Varna by sea, 
thence down to Constantinople? No, 
for the same reason. Then through 
Bessarabia and Rumania down to 
Constantinople (after disposing of 
the formidable Rumanian army) ? We 
have nothing to say to this, except 
that it is a very large order. An ex- 
cellent pretext, however, offers itself 
for starting such a campaign. Mos- 
cow considers Bessarabia Russian 
soil. Some seem to think that a drive 
against Rumania might encourage the 
Bulgarians to rise and attempt to re- 
cover the territories which have been 
taken from them by the Rumanians 
and Greeks. 


Vague speculations, it will be said. 
Quite so, we admit; yet go on specu- 
lating. For if it is true that Trotsky 
has large numbers of troops concen- 
trated and unemployed, while he 
makes no great effort to recover west- 
ern Siberia, whose wheat and other 
products are so necessary to the hun- 
gry Russian towns, one feels that it 
must be because he is about to em- 
bark on some great project, or be- 
cause he is watching for some grand 
opening, elsewhere. 

We do not like Trotsky; but we 
must admit that there is a kind of 
magnificence about his military pol- 
icy. Very few captains, even very 
great ones, but are stung into indis- 
cretions by defeat; they are not mag- 
nanimous enough to take defeat buoy- 
antly. Trotsky is. He makes no 
pother about admitting a defeat in one 
quarter, drawing off his troops be- 
fore they are too severely punished, 
in order to strike more powerfully 
elsewhere, or merely biding a suitable 
time for a return strike. Thus he ad- 
mitted defeat by the Poles last sum- 
mer, in order to smash Wrangel. Now 
the Red troops which held western 
Siberia have been driven west of 
Omsk to Petropavlovsk, and from 
Petropavlovsk to Tobolsk or back in- 
to European Russia. Ekaterinburg 
even, across the border in European 
Russia, is, we hear, in insurgent 
hands. Yet all in good time the Treaty 
of Riga will be denounced, in good 
Bolshevik fashion, as the Poles know 
right well. And all in good time 
Trotsky intends that western Siberia 
shall be resumed into the bosom of 
Lenin. Unless it be true, as some re- 
ports allege, that the Red armies are 
no longer formidable, owing to dis- 
affection and disorganization—that, 
for all his genius and intrepidity, 
Trotsky can not again “come back”. 

The fact is, we know very little in- 
deed about what is doing in Russia.. 
We are unable to appraise with con- 
fidence the report that three divisions 
of Russian Reds are west of Erzerum, 
marching to Kemal’s front; 60,000 
more not far behind him. We greatly 
doubt; but it is possible. We do not 
know whether or not the revolts in 
Kupan and Daghestan have been put 
down. The exact nature of the re- 


lations between Moscow and Angora 
is unknown to us. Some are apt to 
credit Moscow with sinister inten- 
tions hidden under the cloak of friend- 
ship. 

Supposing Trotsky has “reorgan- 
ized” his army, how thorough is the 
reorganization? Red victories hith- 
erto have been chiefly due to the ex- 
traordinary strategy of Trotsky (or 
his chief military advisers). To some 
extent, to be sure, to the fanatical 
bravery of the communist soldiers, 
but their total is small; to no mean 
extent, of course, to the incapacity of 
enemy leaders; but chiefly to Trot- 
sky’s strategy, for his forces have 
been poorly organized and trained. 

What deviltry, if any, does Trotsky 
intend with his “reorganized” army? 


Palestine 


Me: Winston Churchill, returning 

from an inspection tour of the 
Near and Middle East, declares him- 
self worried about Palestine. That 
experiment of a national home for the 
Jewish race is not proceeding smooth- 
ly. It is a delicate experiment. It 
suffers not only from hostile propa- 
ganda (Turkish, United Syrian, etc.) 
but also from that of its own friends. 
There are now, we believe, in Pales- 
tine, some 500,000 Moslems and 
a much smaller number of Chris- 
tian and Jewish inhabitants. The 
country, though poor, is, we suppose, 
with intensive agriculture and a cer- 
tain amount of manufacturing, cap- 
able of supporting several millions. 
The promoters of the Zionist move- 
ment (Jews and Christians) have cer- 
tainly depicted a future Palestine pre- 
dominantly Jewish; the Arab does not 
come much into the picture. The 
Arab agitator needs no other litera- 
ture for his purpose. He has no diffi- 
culty in persuading the Arabs (and 
indeed Christians of whatever race) in 
Palestine that, if the Zionist plans are 
carried out, Moslem and Christian 
will sink into political insignificance. 
In the meantime these Arabs (we will 
forget the Christians for convenience 
sake) will be powerless to influence 
their own destiny, under a régime like 
the present one. As Mr. Churchill 


points out, the project of the Jewish 
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home forbids truly representative in- 
stitutions until the Jew shall be in 
the majority. Whatever may be the 
virtues of such an arrangement, pres- 
ent or in prospect, it does not seem 
consistent with the promise made by 
the British and French, of self-gov- 
ernment to the emancipated peoples 
of the Near and Middle East. 

But it does not follow that we dis- 
approve of the Zionist project. We 
did not make the world; nor have we 
the wisdom or power, or for that mat- 
ter, the desire to remake it. We know 
that in every human scheme of things 
to date, however good, there has been 
a considerable element of evil. We 
suspect this will always be so, till the 
world grows cold. Furthermore, we 
are glad of it. Virtue shines only by 
contrast; acquires thews only by 
struggle. The best we can ever ac- 
complish is to achieve a predominance 
of good. Now we opine that in a self- 
governing Arab state in Palestine 
there would not be a predominance 
of good; we opine that in a Palestine 
governed by the methods of Lord 
Cromer of Egypt, by a man of the 
Cromer type, there would be a pre- 
dominance of good; and lastly we 
opine that in a Palestine colonized by 
carefully selected Jewish immigrants 
to a point short of population-satur- 
ation, there would be a predominance 
of good. We understand that British 
policy aims at an ultimate Palestine 
of the last-named sort, which is pos- 
sible only through an interim of the 
second sort. 

When all has been said, however, it 
is a doubtful experiment; but it holds 
sufficient promise of brilliant ulti- 
mate success to make the hazards 
of the experiment well worth while. 
Imagine a Palestine inhabited mostly 
by selected Jewish immigrants, and 
you have a prospect of another bril- 
liant human episode. But for success 
of the experiment the utmost tact is 
required from the British rule and 
from the Zionist promoters. The 
latter will do well to go slow, and ex- 
press themselves less voluminously 
and more discreetly; cease to supply 
the Arab agitation with precisely the 
literature it requires. The British 
policy of very careful selective immi- 
gration, and of admitting only so 


many immigrants as economic devel- 
opment may justify, must be adhered 
to. Mr. Churchill says that so far 
only 7,000 have been admitted ; which 
certainly seems to indicate an abun- 
dance of caution upon this question 
in the present initial stage of the un- 
dertaking. 

Some doubts seem to have been 
entertained as to Jewish talent for 
agriculture; but the Jewish talent for 
agriculture is as notable as the Jew- 
ish talent for everything else. Be- 
tween 1880 and the outbreak of the 
Great War, in face of prohibitory de- 
crees, in face of every species of op- 
position, Jewish agricultural colonies 
of a total of some 15,000 persons were 
established in Palestine. The results 
seem to have been very wonderful. 
And a most virile, upstanding sort of 
folk. They protected themselves be- 
fore the Great War by a really splen- 
did body of mounted police (“Shom- 
erin”) ; when the war came, most of 
the young men who had escaped de- 
portation by the Turk joined the 
“Jewish Battalion”. If the project 
is carried forward wisely, the land 
should profit exceedingly, several mil- 
lion really chosen people should ben- 
efit, and the children of the present 
Arab population should not, under 
liberal laws, be much less happy than 
their ancestors were. Above all, there 
is that chance of a new and brilliant 
human episode. 

But tact, tact! Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, the High Commissioner for Pal- 
estine, is a very able man. But we 
gravely doubt the wisdom of appoint- 
ing him to that post. Possibly Sir 
Samuel agrees with us, for it is said 
he has to go about in an armored car. 
That May Day affair in Jaffa, when 
Arabs and Christians joined in an 
attack on Zionist Jews, and many 
lives were lost, in consequence of 
which British troops established mar- 
tial law and British garrisons in sev- 
eral places were strengthened against 
threat of other outbreaks ; such things 
are discouraging, and more of the like 
may be expected, unless the British 
send the most suitable administrators, 
and unless Zionist promoters cease 
the tactless propaganda which does 
so much to give a handle to the anti- 
Zionist agitation. 


Drawbacks of Muck- 
raking 


eos G the heyday of the muck. 

raking magazine, when Tom Law- 
son was for a time a popular hero, 
and when a whole tribe of clever 
writers were turning out sensation 
after sensation in the popular month- 
lies, it was occasionally a subject of 
discussion among thoughtful persons 
whether on the whole the thing was 
good or bad. That the revelations of 
manifold forms of evil accomplished 
much good no reasonable person could 
doubt ; but it was, to many very reas- 
onable persons, an open question 
whether the good was not overbal- 
anced by the harm. And what was 
the nature of the harm? What partic- 
ular difference did it make if the ex- 
posures were sensational in tone, ex- 
travagant in substance, or loose in 
thought, provided they actually got 
results? Nobody would remember 
just what the writers had said, and if 
they succeeded in stirring up the 
people to reform, what did it matter 
by what methods they had gained 
their ends? The answer of the critics 
was that the thing that mattered was 
the habituating of people to loose 
ways of thinking, instilling into them 
the habit of believing things upon the 
basis not of evidence but of elo- 
quence, accustoming them to ignore 
questions of probability and reason 
when confronted with any highly- 
spiced story of wrong. 


The day of the muck-raking pop- 
ular monthly was not long; but it has 
left its trace on our daily journalism. 
Nobody would ever charge the New 
York Times with being a muck-raker, 
and especially not with being desirous 
of painting the doings of capitalists 
and corporations blacker than they 
are. Yet that is what happens, not 
only occasionally but very frequently, 
in the news columns of that excellent 
“capitalistic” paper. We venture to 
say that, if a traveler from Mars were 
to examine its files with a view to as- 
certaining whether its reporters and 
news editors were directed to color 
the news for or against capital, he 
would be driven to the conclusion that 
they had instructions to lean to the 
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anti-capitalist side if anything; and 
at all events, he could certainly point 
to a great number of illustrations in 
support of this view. 

The accounts that have been run- 
ning in the Times—and in every 
newspaper that we have seen—of the 
usurious rates paid on real estate 
mortgages furnish an excellent illus- 
tration of the way in which the gen- 
eral reader often is flooded with news 
which is made to appear to him black- 
er than it really is. He glances at 
his paper, and the first thing that 
strikes his eye on the first page is the 
great headline “Money Lenders Took 
20% to 50% Toll on Real Estate 
Loans.” Neither in the subheads, 
nor in the long summary which pre- 
cedes the full story, is a word said 
about the fact that the loans on which 
the heaviest bonuses were exacted are 
second or third mortgages; not a 
word is said, even in the full story, 
about the question of what propor- 
tion these loans bear to the whole 
amount of money that is being in- 
vested in real estate operations; hard- 
ly a word, until we get down to the 
fourth column (in the “continued on 
the seventh page” part) about the 
special circumstances that surround 
these loans. The reader who has that 
unusual degree of interest which will 
carry him down to this point, and 
that unusual degree of intelligence 
which will enable him to appreciate 
its significance, will be set to thinking 
the whole thing over in a new light 
when he reads things like this: 

Q.—And at the end of three years he had 
to pay back the full $75,000, besides the loss 
of $19,000, the discount of $19,000. Do you 
know what the interest rate was on that loan 
for the three years? A.—No; I have not 
figured it out. 

Q.—Figure it. It is easy to figure, isn’t 
it? A. —About 10 per cent., I suppose. 

Q.—It is a good deal more. If you will 
figure in the $6,333, it is nearly 20 per cent., 
isn’t it, a year? A—Yes, I expect it is. 

Q.—And that was on a building on which 
the first mortgage was $750,000, and the sec- 
ond was only 10 per cent. of the amount of 
the first mortgage? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q—Do you think real estate improve- 
ments can be made under such conditions? 
A—It is very difficult to borrow a second 
mortgage coming after such a large first. 

Q.—I know, but isn’t the fact that this 
new building on which $750,000 has been 
loaned in these times, pretty good assurance 
that there is a large equity? A.—yYes, I 
should think there must be. 

Now, assuming Mr. Untermyer’s 
arithmetic to be correct, this borrow- 


er was paying “nearly 20 per cent.” 
on the $75,000 second mortgage which 
he had placed on top of a first mort- 
gage of $750,000. That first mort- 
gage covered 60 per cent. of the es- 
timated value of the property, a 
standard ratio for good first mort- 
gages. How many readers are there 
—or writers for that matter—who 
ask the simple question of how much 
the rate on the whole loan was in- 
creased by the second transaction? 
As the rate on the first mortgage was 
6 per cent., the new transaction added 
14 per cent. on the additional $75,000, 
or $1,050, which raised the rate on 
the entire $82,500 by just 114 per 
cent.! The frightful burden on the 
borrower, which looks like 20 per 
cent. to the reader of the story, and 
like 20 to 50 per cent. to the reader 
of the headlines, shrinks to one and 
a quarter per cent. on the total loan, 
and to less than one per cent. on the 
whole value of the property ! Whether 
this case is altogether typical, we have 
no means of judging; but it is the 
case that seems to have been most 
dwelt upon, and presumably is at 
least as bad as most of the others. 
And whether the case is typical or 
not, it must be evident to every in- 
telligent person that no such state 
of affairs as is indicated to the gener- 
al reader by these tales of usury can 
possibly exist. Each separate fact 
may be correct enough, but the im- 
pression made by the whole is false. 
People don’t pay 20 per cent. a 
year for money borrowed upon good 
real-estate security. To bring this 
about, there would have to be a con- 
spiracy covering not only all the 
banks and insurance companies that 
make real-estate loans, but practical- 
ly the entire business community. 
Nobody charges even the first of 
these, and the second is too absurd to 
talk about. Yet the impression is al- 
lowed to obtain that blackmail in the 
shape of usury is one of the chief 
factors in the prevention of building. 
Just how much of a part these high 
interest rates, some of them far above 
6 per cent. even on first mortgages, 
have actually played in the housing 
situation, only a sober and thorough 
inquiry could determine; all that can 
now be said on this head is that the 


thing is insignificant in comparison 
with what it has been made to ap- 
pear. But in so far as it is an evil 
which needs to be met, the way to 
meet it, as we have said heretofore, 
is not to punish the usurers, or even 
to check their operations, but to re- 
peal or modify the usury laws so as to 
give borrowers all the chance that a 
free and open market for loans would 
afford. Salt, said the boy in the old 
story, is what makes potatoes taste 
so bad when there isn’t any. In like 
manner, money-lenders are what 
make interest so high when there 
aren’t any; it is not the people that 
do lend, but the people that don’t want 
to lend, or that are kept from lending 
by the usury laws, who cause bor- 
rowers to pay such high rates on 
their loans. 

Mr. Untermyer is doing a great 
public service in his relentless prob- 
ing. His work is a signal illustration 
of the tremendous effectiveness of a 
fixed purpose unflinchingly pursued 
by one man of exceptional ability, en- 
ergy and resourcefulness. We trust 
that the various openings which he 
has made for the reform of abuses 
will be followed out in such fashion 
as to lead to much permanent good. 
But it is the duty of the public, when 
confronted with a campaign of ex- 
posure, to exercise not only the facul- 
ty of indignation but also the faculty 
of judgment. We have reason to 
be glad that somebody is lustily work- 
ing the dragnet; but there is no reas- 
on why we should swallow without ex- 
amination everything that the net 
happens to catch. Let us get the ben- 
efit of what is sound, without destroy- 
ing our digestion by gulping down 
what a little examination would cause 
us to reject. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the eight days ended 
June 19.] 


UPPER SILESIA: On Friday and 
Saturday (the 17th and 18th) no news 
from Upper Silesia; except a rumor of 
a Red army forming from Korfanty de- 
serters. Why the silence? Prior reports 
showed the Poles, with whatever re- 
luctance yet peaceably, retiring before 
Allied pressure, mostly British; but 
Hoefer, the German commander, behav- 
ing most Junkerishly. Ordered to fall 
back, he point-blank refused. Where- 
upon Paris called on Berlin to order him 
back. Then the weird silence. Hoefer 
has forfeited the moral advantage cir- 
cumstances gave him. He has, we under- 
stand, disgusted and disillusioned the 
British; whose gullibility needed proof 
that a Junker’s a Junker. He has been 
talking precisely like von der Goltz in 
Latvia. The sinister suggestion can not 
be ignored, that Hoefer is not merely a 
swashbuckler, but also the chosen vessel 
of the German Militarists, who see in a 
flare-up in Silesia a last desperate chance 
of halting German disarmament, of 
nullifying the London programme. The 
Sunday papers briefly break the silence. 
Whether persuaded by Berlin or the Brit- 
ish, Hoefer has decided to retire. Let 
us hope this report will not, like previous 
encouraging reports, be falsified by the 
morrow’s dispatches. The Allies, it 
seems, have a bully plan; and Hoefer’s 
insolence has produced the will to co- 
operate. 


GERMANY: Erzberger, who is very 
thick with Dr. Wirth, and seems to be 
spokesman in ordinary for the Wirth 
Government, gives out that, if the de- 
cision on the Upper Silesian boundary 
should be adverse to German claims, the 
Wirth Government would fall, and the 
Reaction would come in. But M. Briand 
has taken order to forestall such a 
calamity. The Reaction will be less dan- 
gerous, less anxious to displace the Wirth 
Government, when deprived of weapons. 
Therefore, M. Briand delays the Upper 
Silesian decision till after June 30. One 
thing at a time is a good rule, anyway. 

Do not worry, Herr Erzberger. When 
the Upper Silesia decision comes out, on 
that day Solomon will seize a shadow 
shallop and betake himself to the least 
frequented of the Fortunate Isles, to di- 
gest his chagrin for the eclipse of his 
reputation. 

As to that matter of disarmament, 
German official reports say it is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily in Bavaria; ne’erthe- 
less until June 30 we shall live a twilight 
of dubiety. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The miners by an 
overwhelming majority rejected the mine 


owners’ proposals. On the other hand 
the strike of 500,000 cotton operatives is 
over, the employers’ offer accepted; and 
the threatened strike of 1,500,000 
workers in the engineering trades 
(which, should it come off, would com- 
plete the paralysis of shipping) has at 
least been delayed, the men’s representa- 
tives agreeing to a ballot on proffered 
terms. The miners’ executive committee 
have made what is, we believe, called in 
journalese a “despairing gesture’; or 
perhaps, rather, it is just a move to 
“save their face.” They have invited 
other unions which are “‘wictims” to join 
in a general strike. It seems unlikely 
that the invitation will be accepted. 

We have gone over to the optimists. 
Britain is saved; for Britain has been 
Americanized. A Scotland Yard “poker 
squad” is invading the London clubs in 
approved American style; and there is no 
revolution. The argument timidly ad- 
vanced by the clubmen that poker is a 
game of skill not chance is, of course, to 
the intellect unanswerable; but in ad- 
dressing Scotland Yard you are not, as 
Mr. Conan Doyle has entertainingly 
shown, precisely addressing the in- 
tellect. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS AND SLOVENES: We are 
not sure whether the new constitution 
for the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, has been quite completed, 
but reliable information gives out the 
following concerning it. The Govern- 
ment is to be highly centralized. The old 
boundaries disappear; no more Serbia, 
Croatia, etc. The realm is divided into 
departments like those of France, each 
with a prefect and local legislature, and 
with a population not exceeding 700,000. 
The King may dissolve Parliament and 
call for a new general election. There 
will be an Assembly elected by universal 
manhood suffrage, and a Council (pre- 
sumably appointed). 

It will be interesting to watch the 
working out of the experiment. There is 
considerable heterogeneity in the king- 
dom; more, however, of religion, senti- 
ments, etc., than of blood. Already one 
unfavorable reaction has found expres- 
sion. The representatives of the Croa- 
tian Peasant’s Party have withdrawn 
from the Constituent Assembly, mislik- 
ing the new Constitution, and demanding 
an autonomous Croatia. 


NEAR and MIDDLE EAST: East 
and south of the Sigean Promontory the 
air is full of dragonish clouds, hurtling 
rumors, buzzing intrigues, momentany 
hopes and fears, lies, envies, propaganda 
warping on the wind, sound of armies 
tramping east and west, smell of poison- 


gas (wicked daughter of Greek fire), 
Daedal wings, gibbering ghosts of dead 
warriors, Hittites, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, Mongols, 
Crusaders, Turks. Rigmarole? Not a 
bit more so than the dispatches. “Three 
divisions and more of Red Russians are 
sixty miles west of Erzerum, hotfoot for 
the battlefront, and 60,000 more not far 
behind.” “Bosh!” says the morrow’s dis- 
patch. “Mustapha is never happy save 
when devising insults for French and 
British; he has started fresh trouble in 
Syria, fighting Gouraud there.” “All a 
mistake,” declares another report. ‘“Mus- 
tapha wants peace; has even sent that 
engaging person, Samy Bey, to the 
Allied capitals to talk peace. But he igs 
embarrassed by Moscow, has been forced 
by Moscow to do things he regrets. Mos- 
cow’s emissary, that arch rascal Enver 
Pasha, wants to supplant him. He would 
make peace on reasonable terms if only 
France and Britain wculd engage to pro- 
tect him against the Muscovite.” Make 
of such reports what you will, reader. 
Two things, however, seem certain: that 
Constantine has postponed his offensive, 
waiting for the decision of Britain; and 
that Lord Curzon is in Paris, trying to 
arrange with Briand and the Italian Am- 
bassador an Allied policy upon the Turk- 
ish question. The Sick Man _ turns 
querulously on his couch and says to his 
British nurses: “’Tis the most unhappy 
Bairam I ever knew.” 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: The 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands num- 
ber 109,274, in a total population of 255,- 
912. They have increased by 33 per cent. 
since 1910. The native Hawaiians num- 
ber some 24,000. In 1832 they num- 
bered 130,000. The explanation of their 
falling off in numbers is doubtful. Many 
groups of Polynesian dark-whites, kins- 
men of the Hawaiians, have pined to 
death, having conceived a deep disgust 
(rightly or wrongly, who shall say?) of 
the civilization brought by their cousins 
of America and Europe. The Hawaiians 
on the other hand seem light-tempered 
and pleasure-loving. Yet they seem con- 
tent to let their race die out. The 
mothers notably neglect their offspring. 

Ah, well! If the Polynesian abori- 
gines are to go, so likewise will their 
cousins who are responsible for their un- 
happy plight, if Dean Inge is right. In 
1917, 5,000 Japanese were born in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and only 295 Ameri- 
cans. Dean Inge cites the racial situa- 
tion there in support of his thesis that 
“under a régime of peace, free trade, 
and unrestricted migration the colored 
races will outwork, underlive and event- 
ually exterminate the whites.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The British Empire’s Peace Cabinet 


Y the time this issue of The Weekly 
Review reaches its readers the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
nations of the British Commonwealth 
and representatives of India will have 
met together in solemn conclave to dis- 
cuss some of the many pressing problems 
which confront the Empire in all parts 
of the world at the present time. The 
Imperial Cabinet of to-day is the off- 
spring of the original Colonial Confer- 
ence of 1887, the Jubilee year, when the 
doctrines of the cut-the-painter school 
were making way for the Imperial Fed- 
erationists and the disciples of the new 
Imperialism, subsequently becoming the 
Imperial Conference and then, during the 
last two years of the war, the Imperial 
War Cabinet. 

At the outset it is well to be quite clear 
as to the functions of the gathering 
which is meeting at Downing Street this 
month. Imperial “Cabinet” it is termed 
by some, but it is not a Cabinet in the 
sense that it has the power to put its 
decisions into operation, for it is not re- 
sponsible to the peoples of the British 
Empire as a whole. Each delegate is, of 
course, responsible to his own nation, 
but he can not take decisions involving 
fundamental change without reference to 
his local parliament. In other words, in 
this Imperial Cabinet or Conference, by 
whatever name this gathering of 
premiers may be called, the will of the 
individual parliaments of the self-gov- 
erning nations of the British Empire re- 
mains supreme. The Imperial Cabinet is 
rather a “cabinet of governments” as Sir 
Robert Borden, the late Prime Minister 
of Canada, described it, which enables 
the Governments of the Empire to get 
into personal contact and discuss freely 
and fully the many problems, both pre- 
war and post-war, which are clamoring 
for attention. 

Before contemplating some of the 
items on the agenda paper let us first 
make the acquaintance of the delegates. 
First, of course, comes Mr. Lloyd George, 
who will take the chair—primus inter 
pares—at the opening meeting and who 
will doubtless be unable to attend many 
of the discussions owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of his duties; in his absence the 
British Government will be represented 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies—an appellation 
which is likely soon to make way for one 
more in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. Canada sends us as representa- 
tive Mr. Arthur Meighen, who is un- 
doubtedly the “dark horse” of the gath- 
ering, for he is but little known in Lon- 
don, despite one visit during the war, 
and his attitude on Imperial problems 
has not been very clearly defined in com- 
parison with, let us say, that of his pre- 


decessor in office, Sir Robert Borden. 
From the Antipodes come two old friends 
in the persons of “Billie’’ Hughes—the 
London-born compatriot of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s, who seems to share with the 
British Prime Minister an amazing 
capacity for work and the ability to ex- 
tricate himself from impossible positions 
—Premier of Australia, and Mr. W. F. 
Massey, of Ulster birth, who went to 
New Zealand at the age of eleven to seek 
fame and fortune and who has been 
Prime Minister of “God’s Own Country” 
—American friends may be surprised to 
realize that Maoriland also so designates 
itself!—for nearly ten years. From the 
oldest colony in the British Common- 
wealth comes Sir R. A. Squires, and 
India is sending the Maharao of Cutch 
and Mr. Srinavasa Sastri, while the Sec- 
retary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, 
will also look after her affairs. Special 
interest attaches to India’s representa- 
tion, for this is the first Imperial cabinet 
to meet since the passing of the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford act of reform which has 
given India such a large measure of self- 
government. 

The outstanding personality among 
the delegates from oversea is unquestion- 
ably General Smuts, and his presence at- 
tracts special attention in view of his 
great triumph in the election of March 
last, when he was returned to power by 
a majority of 34 seats at the head of the 
British-Dutch fusion consisting of the 
old South African and Unionist parties. 

Originally, in view of the resolution of 
the Imperial! War Conference in 1917 
“that the readjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations of the component parts 
of the Empire is too important and intri- 
cate a subject to be dealt with during 
the war, and that it should form the sub- 
ject of a special Imperial Conference to 
be summoned as soon as possible after 
the cessation of hostilities,” it was pro- 
posed to discuss this summer the future 
constitutional relations of the partner- 
states in the British Empire, but subse- 
quently it was deemed wiser to postpone 
this matter for a future occasion, the 
time and place of which are to be settled 
at the present gathering. 

Apart from the major constitutional 
problems, there are many urgent matters 
for especial discussion, questions of for- 
eign policy and defence, involved in the 
new conception of inter-Imperial rela- 
tionship brought about by the war. Con- 
trary to the expectations of many de- 
voted workers for the cause of Imperial 
unity, the war did not advance the cause 
of Imperial Federation, entailing a par- 
liament at Westminster with represen- 
tatives from the Dominions. That ideal 
is as dead as Australian mutton after a 
twelve months’ drought. The great re- 


sult of the war upon the relationship of 
the British nations to one another has 
been the realization by the Dominions of 
an “equality of national status” with the 
Mother Country and the almost universal 
belief that the only possible smooth 
working of the British Commonwealth 
in the future will be that of codperation 
among equals. Chief among those who 
have preached what the Rownd Table 
calls the “new orthodoxy” has been Gen- 
eral Smuts, who in the South African 
Parliament in September, 1919, said:— 


Until last year British Ministers had 
signed all documents and dealt with all mat- 
ters affecting the Dominions. But a change 
had come about in Paris when represent- 
atives of the Dominions had, on behalf of the 
King, for the first time signed the great 
documents on behalf of the Dominions. The 
change was that in future the representatives 
of the Dominions should act for the Dom- 
inions. This precedent had now been laid 
down for the future. The British Constitu- 
tion was most elastic, and the precedent 
might bring about the greatest changes. 
Where in the past British Ministers could 
have acted for the Dominions, in future Min- 
isters of the Union would act for the Union. 
The change was a far-reaching one which 
would alter the whole basis of the British 
Empire. In future all parts of the British 
Empire stood on exactly the same basis. 


Before his resignation also, Lord 
Milner as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, speaking from the British 
standpoint, defined the new conception 
of Empire thus:— 


There has never been any question in my 
own mind as to the status of the Dominions 
in the Empire. I have said years before 
now that all vestige of subjection on their 
part to the Mother Country must disappear, 
as it has in fact disappeared, and that the 
only basis on which the Empire could sur- 
vive as a political entity was the basis of 
partnership. That appears to me to be simply 
a commonplace, and the whole problem with 
which we are now faced is how to make the 
parnership work. That is not at all easy, 
and it seems to me that our time would be 
better spent if, instead of going on affirming 
and reaffirming the independence of the 
Dominions, which nobody disputes, we 
should concentrate our attention on the prac- 
tical point, which is how six independent 
governments at different ends of the earth 
can give one another the greatest mutual 
assistance and how they can most effectively 
uphold the interests which they have in com- 
mon... . All sorts of things are happening 
which affect the future of the Empire, with 
regard to which we ought to have a com- 
mon policy. It is of urgent importance that 
the several independent States should come 
to a good understanding on these immediate 
practical problems. In the absence of any 
regular recognized method of consultation 
we have to find some temporary expedient 
for interchange of views, and to that end it 
has been agreed that there should be a 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the dif- 
ferent Empire States next June to deal with 
urgent questions of common interest which 
simply can not wait. 


This is the spirit which the delegates 
to the Conference now assembled will 
bring to their task. It will be seen how 
out-of-date the “‘old” Imperialism of even 
the nineties seems with its conception 
of a mother-country and its grateful off- 
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spring, who, while self-governing, left 
all matters of foreign policy and world 
affairs to the “Imperial authorities” in 
London. 

The chief problems to be discussed will 
be the foreign policy of the Empire as a 
whole and especially its relationship to 
the United States; and to this item on 
the agenda the renewal of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance is very closely related. Of 
one thing American readers can be as- 
sured, that the British peoples build 
their entire world policy on the corner- 
stone of friendly codéperation with the 
United States in the interests of human- 
ity as well as of themselves. No possible 
-understanding with Japan or any other 
Power will be permitted to cloud that 
issue. The British Government’s atti- 
tude towards America was clearly shown 
when it notified Japan at the moment of 
the Peace Commission treaty signed at 
Washington on September 15, 1914 

. that though this treaty is not a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty within the meaning 
of Article 4 of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
this treaty would be so regarded by Great 


Britain for the purpose of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese Agreement. 


There is thus no possibility of an Anglo- 
Japanese combination against the United 
States. That was the attitude of the 
British Government seven years ago and 
it is overwhelmingly the attitude of the 
British peoples to-day. 

Then comes the all-important problem 
of defence. Gone are the days when 
“John Bull in his island” could hold the 
trident of the seas unaided. Without the 
help of the Dominions Great Britain can 
no longer maintain alone a naval strength 
commensurate with the British Empire’s 
position in world affairs. What naval 
units will each Dominion make itself re- 
sponsible for and what shall be the basis 
of codperation in times of war? How 
far will Lord Jellicoe’s recommendations 
be heeded? Are the Empire’s dockyard 
facilities on the far seas sufficient for 
post-Jutland battleships? What shall be 
the attitude of the British Empire as a 
whole towards the quite legitimate naval 
aspirations of the United States? Will 
the Dominions be ready to endorse the 
announcement of the British Government 
that it is willing to accept the principle 
of equality between the United States 
and the British navies? 

Other problems to be discussed, even 
if they are not on the agenda paper, will 
be Ireland and the reputed readiness of 
the British Government to grant her 
Dominion Home Rule. The present situ- 
ation in Egypt and the Milner report and 
the control of the Suez Canal, a matter 
vitally affecting India and Australasia. 
The economic reconstruction of Europe 
and the British attitude towards France. 
The question of the appointment of and 
functions of the Governor-General in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. At 


present the Governor-Generals are ap- 
pointed by the British Government and 
are finally responsible to it. They occupy 
a two-fold function, that of representing 
the Crown and acting on the advice of 
the responsible Ministers in power in the 
Dominion, and also that of keeping the 
Home Government informed in Dominion 
matters. With the “equality of National 
status” theory in operation it is unthink- 
able that the position of Governor-Gen- 
eral will be filled without giving the 
Dominion concerned the right to veto; 
and in the latter event what steps will 
Great Britain take to ensure its own rep- 
resentation in the Dominions? 

This article has attempted to sum- 
marize for American readers very briefly 
some of the matters to which the states- 
men of the British Commonwealth will 


— 


be applying themselves this month. It 
must be confessed that to devise machin. 
ery capable of running smoothly and of 
keeping the virile nations of the Brit. 
annic Alliance—to borrow Mr. Richard 
Jebb’s phrase—in close contact will be no 
easy one. But underlying all the grow. 
ing sense of nationality and impatience 
at the thought of any outside interfer. 
ence, which is so noticeable in the 
Dominions, there is nevertheless an over. 
whelming sense that in the closest co. 
operation between the far-flung sections 
of the British Commonwealth lies our 
best hope for the future. In realizing 
this goal the Empire Peace Cabinet will 
play no small part. 
EVELYN WRENCH 


London, June 6 


The Age of Oil 


VERYONE knows that 

Modern civilization depends upon 
machinery. 

Machinery depends upon lubrica- 
tion and power. 

Lubrication and power largely 
come from petroleum. 

Petroleum is an 
natural resource. 


irreplaceable 


Practical oil producers and engineer- 
ing experts emphasize their respective 
views that 

(a) The supply of petroleum is 
practically inexhaustible, 

or 

(b) The known supplies of cheaply 
available petroleum will be exhausted 
within a generation and new sources 
are either problematical or involve far 
greater costs. 


The true diagnosis is probably some- 
where midway. 

While petroleum is unique in furnish- 
ing power as well as protection against 
“friction the thief of power,” and while 
it is being consumed in apparently reck- 
less disregard of posterity, comfort may 
be found in the belief that mankind will 
find other springs of energy. The tides ina 
British river are now utilized for electric 
power, both on the ebb and the flow; and 
this may prove the beginning of a new 
era in hydro-electricity. But all the con- 
servatism and discovery of petroleum be- 
lieved in by the optimistic will but post- 
pone the inevitable last chapter in a story 
now little more than a half-century old. 

This is the Age of Oil. And in it Amer- 
ica has moved as a foremost figure, pro- 
ducing and using, in aggregate and per 
capita, perhaps three times more than 
any other country—in 1920 400,000,000 
barrels, as against a world aggregate 
somewhat in excess of 500,000,000 
barrels. 

Aside from inevitable questions of 


economy of production and handling, 
what problenis face America to-day? 

These problems grow out of the 
petroleum policies of this and other coun- 
tries and in part out of new doctrines as 
to the nature of petroleum in situ. 

In petroleum, as in other matters, 
America has followed the policy of the 
Open Door. Foreigners and foreign cor- 
porations have practically identical 
rights with our own citizens and may as 
freely own, lease, prospect, and exploit 
petroleum properties. The ownership of 
land carries with it the exclusive right to 
explore and exploit petroleum. 

In the British Empire, and elsewhere, 
the policy of the Open Door on oil has 
been recently abandoned, and, what is 
even more disturbing, the mandatory 
countries have been regarded as ex- 
clusively the petroleum preserves of their 
respective guardians. The principal 
source of lubrication bids fair to become 
the principal source of friction. Meso- 
potamia, said to be rich in oil, is to be 
made safe for British and French oil 
magnates—alone. In respect of oil, the 
British answer to American diplomacy 
is in effect our boyhood phrase, “Selfish 
Sammy, selfish Sammy; see what you 
have got already.” 

Even the pro-British may decline to 
acquiesce in the justice of the British 
position: “If there are good things to be 
had out of these mandatories of ours, let 
us get them for ourselves; you take 
Armenia, where there are many troubles, 
but no oil.” Of course, “trade follows the 
flag” even into spheres of influence, but 
suppose Great Britain said, “No one but 
British bottoms or British subjects may 
trade in our mandatories”? Or suppose 
Admiral Perry had opened the door of 
Japan to America alone? In the matter 
of oil in mandatory countries, the man it 
the street feels that Great Britain has 
been “going some.” 
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The new policy of the closed door on 
oil resources in the colonies and self- 
governing dominions of the Empire may 
be quite within the power of Great 
Britain. But in principle it marks a step 
backward, toward the time of the hermit 
kingdoms of long ago. That way danger 
lies. For if the resources of diplomacy 
are inadequate, our Congress may limit 
future acquisitions and developments of 
petroleum properties in America to 
citizens of those countries who do the 
like by us. As against international bar- 
riers and restrictions, no one could com- 
plain of a doctrine of reciprocity in 
petroleum rights. We have had and have 
great petroleum wealth; but we have not 
erected a sign—“Waab: His mark: Tres- 


passers Beware!”—or hugged the treas-. 


ure to our own bosoms. It has been an 
international “free-for-all,” and one 
needs but to glance at the map showing 
the acquisitions and activities of the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company, the greatest 
single power in the world of oil, to 
realize that our British cousins have not 
been idle in seizing the opportunity. 
America’s holdings are great, but her 
needs are greater; for in 1920 she was 
obliged to import 111,000,000 barrels of 
oil from Mexico. 

The better view would seem to be that 
each nation is a trustee of these natural 
riches, the heart and blood and life of 
commerce—a trustee for all the well-dis- 
posed nations of the world. This is not 
weak internationalism, but a true read- 
ing, in commerce and trade, of a real 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 

Great Britain is toying with another 
doctrine perhaps as pernicious and dan- 
gerous as the “closed door for petrol- 
eum,” and that is the so-called “national- 
ization of oil.” “Nationalization” may 
mean merely the assumption by the na- 
tion of exclusive police and regulatory 
power as contrasted with regulation by 
local authority. As such it is unobjec- 
tionable end may have much to com- 
mend it. But “nationalization” may 
mean the attempted arrogation to the 
central Government of the ownership or 
disposition of all petroleum, including 
that in privately owned lands. This was 
the doctrine of the late Venustiano Car- 
ranza, one-time dictator of Mexico and 
advocate of various other radicalisms. 

And this brings us to the second of 
the two great petroleum problems of the 
world and of America. It grows out of 
the nature of the right to develop pe- 
troleum, and the attempt, after the event 
as it were, to divest or modify that right. 

Now the theory to which Carranza 
gave birth (but which did not die with 
him) was that the petroleum world was 
out of joint; that petroleum of right 
should be free and independent of priv- 
ate ownership; and that this could be 
accomplished by a new constitution. 
Prior to May 1, 1917, American and 


other foreign lessees and owners in fee 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
petroleum properties, which they had dis- 
covered, developed, and acquired under 
existing law, had the exclusive right to 
extract petroleum therefrom. Foreigners 
(especially Americans) were “no muy 
simpatico” to Carranza. Great riches, ac- 
quired by whatever risk and effort, breed 
great greed. It is said that a peon states- 
man, a follower of Carranza, proposed a 
bill aimed at the repeal of the “law of 
supply and demand,” which was de- 
nounced as “‘one of those Cientifico laws.” 
All non-metalliferous minerals in Spain 
and Mexico had always belonged to the 
owner of the soil; and all the mining 
codes of Mexico had so recognized pe- 
troleum as belonging to the owner of the 
soil. But Carranza, with faith like 
unto the peon’s, proposed to repeal the 
Seventh Commandment. And he believed 
he had done so by Article 27 of his 
Queretaro Constitution, though its own 
Article 14 says that it shall not be given 
a retroactive effect. 


What is retroactivity? Some of Car- 
ranza’s former followers suggested that 
this meant merely that the nation need 
not be paid for petroleum taken out be- 
fore the new Constitution! The true 
meaning in this connection would be 
merely that grantees of public lands sub- 
sequently to May 1, 1917, would not 
take petroleum rights therein unless ex- 
pressly ceded. 

Great Britain and the United States 
have protested, and now stand in protest, 
against the attempted confiscation. The 
thought that property acquired in good 
faith from private owners can be an- 
nihilated as private property, or con- 
veyed to the Government, by merely 
adopting a new Constitution, violates 
every instinct of natural justice. 

But Carranza’s decrees have not been 
revoked or annulled. Permits to drill are 
provisional merely, till the passage of the 
petroleum law “regulating” Article 27. 
The struggle has been going on for four 
years, during most of which time Car- 
ranza tried by threats, by force, and by 
chicane, to make Americans waive. their 
rights or accept less than their full 
rights. The end is not yet. 

There are two factors in America’s 
petroleum problem, mention of which 
should not be omitted and which many 
believe may affect the final solution. One 
is the supposed lack of interest, in the 
breasts of many voters, as to what may 
happen to “big business” when it goes 
abroad. Do American citizens lose their 
right to the protection of their Govern- 
ment in the just principles of interna- 
tional law because these citizens are the 
25,000 stockholders of the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, or the 30,000 stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, or the 75,000 stockholders 
of the other American companies having 


petroleum interests in Mexico? These 
citizens and their companies have ven- 
tured and wrought not merely for them- 
selves but for America; none knows 
better than they what the ownership and 
control of these properties in American 
hands may mean to this country’s pros- 
perity and safety. They own large and 
powerful corporations, but only the ef- 
forts of such corporations are adequate 
to the purpose and mission; and unless 
size and success are a crime in this coun- 
try of ours, any Bolshevist sneers will be 
ignored in protecting citizens’ rights in 
the property of such corporations. 

The truth is (and this is the second 
factor in the problem) that none of these 
American companies is large enough or 
rich enough, acting alone, to go into the 
other countries of the world and against 
the competition of a single British and 
Dutch interest (The Royal Dutch Shell) 
to secure for America a just share in the 
prospective production of the world. The 
money needed runs into tens and hun- 
dreds of millions, and, in order to finance 
their current requirements at home, 
American companies have been and are 
large borrowers of capital. The obvious 
answer would seem to be for the Amer- 
ican refiners to unite for the purpose of 
securing production in foreign fields. But 
what of the anti-Trust acts? The Webb 
Act permits, but inadequately, combina- 
tions for exporting goods. I believe the 
anti-Trust acts do not prohibit so essen- 
tial a patriotic venture as a joint effort 
to secure for America a bountiful supply 
of crude petroleum, thereby conserving 
our own resources; but the doubt is 
there; and business is either shackled or 
menaced by the possibility. 

IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS 


Diarists 


HEY catalogue their minutes: Now, 
_& now, now, 
Is Actual, amid the fugitive; 
Take ink and pen (they say) for that is 
how 
We snare this flying life, and make it 
live. 
So to their little pictures, and they sieve 
Their happinesses: fields turned by 
the plough, 
The afterglow that summer sunsets give, 


The razor concave of a great ship’s 
bow. 


O gallant instinct, folly for men’s mirth! 
Type can not burn and sparkle on the 
page. 
No glittering ink can make this written 
word 
Shine clear enough to speak the noble 
rage 
And instancy of 
blurred 
The sudden mood of truth that gave 
them birth. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


life. All sonnets 
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Literary “Club Breakfasts” 


Selected by Epmunp Lester Pearson—Editor of Publications, New York Public Library 


LUBS and restaurants offer their patrons 


“comb ination” breakfasts, trying to vary the bills of fare. 


There are named below ten groups of books, which may be found agreeable during a summer vaca- 


tion. 


Books ponderous, either physically or intellectually, are omitted. There is sober but not necessarily 


sorrowful thought in some of these; and there is much fun and frivolity. 


The Review Book Service will be glad to accommodate you by sending any of these groups of books, at the Com- 


bination Price named, direct to your summer address—bungalow, club, camp, hotel, or farm. 
a saving in the cost of the books—we will save you the carriage charges as well. 


The special price represents 
We will also save you in this way 


from the bother of packing books in your trunk. The Review Book Service is glad to do everything it can to help along 


the wholesome habit of summer reading—of good books! 


MENU No. 1 


ADVENTURES IN WARS 
By Moreau bE Jonnes. Dutton. 
A soldier of the French Revolution. 


WINSOME WINNIE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
Leacock at his best. 


MOONS OF GRANDEUR 
By W. R. Benét. Doran 
Poems by a true poet. 
LILIOM 
By Franz Mornar. Boni & Liveright . 
A play about earth and heaven. 


THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY 
By Lorp F. Hamitton. Doran ; 
Excellent reminiscences; an amusing ‘book. 


Combination Price, $12.00 


Lane 


4.00 


MENU No. 3 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. Ticpen, 2nv. Doran ; 
Recollections, and advice on the game. 
A NEW BOOK ABOUT LONDON 
By Leopotp Wacner. Dutton . 
“Quaint and forgotten lore.” 
ALF’S BUTTON 
By W. A. Darttncton. Stokes 
A story worthy of F. Anstey. 


GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM AN 
MANOR 


By A. H. Savory. 
Wonderfully 
country life. 


PIPEFULS 
By CuristopHER Moriey. Doubleday, Page 
First-rate brief essays and sketches. 


$2.00 
4.00 


1.75 


ENGLISH 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 4.00 


fascinating chronicle of 


2.00 


Combination Price, $11.00 
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MENU No. 2 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
By Bernarp SHAw. Brentano’s . 
Talky but frequently witty plays. 
THE MEN OF THE NINETIES 
By Bernarp MuppIMAN. Putnam 
On literature and art. 
QUEEN LUCIA 
By E. F. Benson. Doran : 
Humorous story of an English 
Greenwich Village. 
THE BRASSBOUNDER 
By Carrain Bone. Dutton 
Sailing-ship days. 
HINTS TO PILGRIMS 
By Cuartes S. Brooks. Yale University Press . 
Essays, witty and sophisticated. 


Combination Price, $8 00 


2.00 


2.50 


MENU No. 4 
THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME 
By Arnotp Bennett. Doran 
An attractive note-book. 
LYRICS OF THE LINKS 
Compiled by H. L. West. 
Verses about golf. 
THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE 
By Hucu Lortinc. Stokes . a 
Nonsense story to read to children. 
A CHAIR ON THE BOULEVARD 
By Leonarp Merrick. Dutton 
Short stories of Paris. 
THE GREY ROOM 
By Epen Puivipotts. Macmillan . 
Best mystery story of the year. 


Combination Pisce, $9.00 


Macmillan 























MENU No. 5 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY 
By G. K. Cuesterton. Dodd, Mead ‘ 
Not far from his best work as essayist 
and humorist. 
THE GREEN GODDESS 
By Witt1AmM ArcHER. Knopf . 
Played to crowded ae in 1921. 
THE WAYS OF THE CIRCUS 
By GeorGe CoNKLIN. Harper. . 
Try this, if you ever enjoyed the circus. 
THE OLD SOAK 
By Don Marguis. Doubleday, 
Satire as keen as Dooley’s. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS 
By Rose Fyteman. Doran . 
Of a class with Stevenson’s 
Garden.” 


Page 1.50 


1.25 


“Child’s 


Combination Price, $7.50 


MENU No. 7 


FOUR PILGRIMS 
By Witram Bouttinc. Dutton . . 
For the reader who likes old voyages. 
ROAMING THROUGH THE WEST name 
By Harry Franck. Century ns 
NOTES ON A CELLAR BOOK 
By GeorGe SAINTsBURY. Macmillan . — 
“Oh death in life, the days that are no more.” 
FIGURES OF EARTH 
By J. B. Capett. McBride . 
The author’s naughty fancies, tamed to ‘suit 
Mr. Sumner. 
GREEN MANSIONS 
By W. H. Hupson. Boni & Liveright . . . 95 
In the handy Modern Library series. 


Combination Price, $12.00 


MENU No. 9 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
By F. O’Brien. Century 
About the lands where authors jostle 
one another on the streets. 
TALES OF AEGEAN INTRIGUE 
By J. C. Lawson. Dutton . . 
Modern spy-work where burning — 
Sappho loved and sung. 
ORPHAN DINAH 
By Even Puitipotts. Macmillan 
Novel about Dartmoor folk. 
= ANGLO-AMERICAN FUTURE 
By A. G. Garprner. Seltzer : 
Argues for friendship among all who 
speak English. 
ENGLISH WAYS AND BY-WAYS 
By Leicuton Parks. Scribner 
Witty comments on travel. 


Combination Price, $13.00 


$4.00 


3.00 


2.50 


1.75 

















MENU No. 6 


LOAFING DOWN LONG men 
By C. H. Towne. Century . 
A walking trip. 


LEGENDS 
By Amy Lowett. Houghton Mifflin . 
Poetry and vers libres. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
By J. C. Sgurre. Doran . 
Essays on men and books. 


THE STRANGENESS OF NOEL are 
By WitiiAmM Caine. Putnam. . . 2.00 
A novel within a novel. 


THE NEXT WAR 
By Wit Irwin. Dutton 
Subject for thought, on an unhappy subject. 


Combination Price, $9.00 


MENU No. 8 
TAHITI DAYS 
By Hector Macguarriec. Doran . 
Better sort of South Seas book. 
THE SECRET CORPS 
By Caprain Tuony. Seltzer . 
Spies and hush-hush business. 
ESSAYS ON MODERN DRAMATISTS 
By W. L. Puetps. Macmillan. . . 2.50 
On Barrie and Shaw and Maeterlinck, et al. 
MIRACLE MONGERS AND THEIR METHODS 
By Hovupinrt. Dutton : 3.00 
Read this before going into the 
fire-breathing profession. 
THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING 
By Harry JoHNston. Macmillan. . 
One of the most enjoyable novels ‘of ‘the 
year. 


1.50 


$4.50 


2.00 


Combination Price, $12.00 
MENU No. 10 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYS 
Edited by Cook and SHay. Stewart & Kidd 
Material for amateur actors. 


BY ADVICE OF COUNSEL 
By ArtHuR TRAIN. Scribner 
Short stories of the law courts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Lytton Srracuey. Harcourt . 
Unusual and interesting biography. 


= CREAM OF CURIOSITY 
By R. L. Hine. Dutton . 
Interesting material from old manuscripts. | 


ALICE ADAMS 
By Boor TarKincTon. Doubleday, Page . 
A clever novel. 


$2.50 


1.75 
Combination Price, $14 00 
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In Case We Read 


Thoughts About Books for the Vacation 


NCE I knew a man who invariably 

took “Henry Esmond” away with 
him on his summer holiday. He said 
that, as he had never been able to finish 
the book, he felt sure of having some- 
thing on hand to read. This did not 
mean that he was blind to the merits 
of an incontestably great novel; in which 
case he would have left it at home. It 
meant that he enjoyed certain chapters, 
and balked at others. And as he con- 
tinued to enjoy and continued to balk, 
there were always the unread chapters 
waiting for tomorrow. 

In much the same spirit, the author 
of that imperishable book, “The Ad- 
ventures of Elizabeth in Riigen,” took 
with her on her journey Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude;” partly because she loved its 
beauties, and partly because its “ador- 
able stodginess” gave it a lasting quality. 
“I know of no other book that is at the 
same time so slender and so satisfying. 
It slips into even a woman’s pocket, and 
has an extraordinarily filling effect on 
the mind.” 


There are not many people who select 
Wordsworth for holiday reading; but 
then there is only one person in a world 
choked with books who could have 
written “Elizabeth in Riigen.” Forty- 
two years ago, Robert Louis Stevenson 
tramped through the Cévennes, ac- 
companied by a donkey named Modestine, 
and gave us the record of his wander- 
ings. Forty-seven years ago, a light- 
hearted gentleman named Molloy assayed 
a@ more venturesome trip, and wrote 
about it afterwards under the title, “Our 
Autumn Holiday on French Rivers.” 
These three books—a triumtphant trilogy 
—prove once and forever that a vaca- 
tion, if brief and filled with a reasonable 
number of mishaps, may be described in 
such a way as to win the hearts of stay- 
at-homes. 

The vast array of novels published in 
May and June would seem to indicate 
that summer reading is largely confined 
to fiction. Dr. Johnson’s statement con- 
cerning the popularity of “light composi- 
tions” is never so manifestly correct as 
in August. The lamentable custom of 
clothing these novels with crudely 
colored paper jackets which illustrate 
some violent, or amorous, or supernatural 
episode of the story, is presumably help- 
ful to tourists. In railway stations and 
on trains their choice of literature is 
guided by the ministering hand of art. 
If they want a tale of love, or murder, 
or mystery, or adventure, the title and 
the jacket are their clues. The mul- 
tiplicity of novels, and the generous but 
indiscriminate praise bestowed by pub- 


lishers and reviewers upon all of them, 
explains, if it does not justify, the simple 
expedient of buying what strikes the 
eye. 

Yet apart from the greater leisure 
which summer brings to many of us, it 
is an ideal time to read. Eating out-of- 
doors and reading out-of-doors are two 
very delightful things. To glance from 
one’s plate or from one’s book into the 
smiling face of nature is to enjoy (if 
the food or the author be worthy of the 
hour) as great a pleasure as life is 
likely to afford. This pleasure is more 
reposeful in Europe than in America, be- 
cause of the greater activity of the 
American insect world. Mosquitoes are 
a little like traffic policemen; they keep 
us on the move. I have known Ameri- 
cans who were content to eat and read 
within the security of a wire netting, as 
if they were birds in an aviary. But 
no good book will accommodate itself to 
such a humiliating entourage. We can 
not—being free-born—dilate with high 
emotions in a cage. We can not look 
lovingly at nature through a sieve. 


Even in this Western world, however, 
there are late summer days, soft, golden, 
windless September days, when the mos- 
quitoes, having accomplished their in- 
scrutable purpose, have gone where good 
insects go, and when we may sit on the 
side of a hill, or on the shore of a lake, 
and read to our hearts’ content. For such 
days some leisurely book, some “large 
still book,” to borrow Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s happy phrase, is meet and fitting. 
Its largeness should, if possible, be dis- 
tributed among many little volumes 
which can be carried as easily as Eliza- 
beth carried the “Prelude.” Biographies, 
memoirs, and letters recommend them- 
selves to hill-sides. The letters of Henry 
and of William James have a restful as 
well as a stimulating quality. Their 
writers were unhurried men who gave 
themselves time to think. 

Charles Lamb, an epicure in books, had 
little taste for out-of-door reading. He 
said he could not “settle his spirits” to 
it; and he liked it less than ever when a 
sociable young woman of his acquaint- 
ance joined him unbidden as he was lying 
at ease on Primrose Hill, reading 
“Pamela.” He was not precisely abashed 
by his occupation; but he wished, inas- 
much as the damsel seemed unduly 
curious about the book, that it had been 
another. 

In vacation time we are, or we may be 
if we try hard enough, a little closer to 
solitude, a little freer from that standard- 
ization of taste which makes everybody 
in town want to read the same book at 


the same time. The Bookman publishes 
every month a list of the works which are 
most clamorously demanded from public 
libraries all over the country. They never 
vary. In New England, in the Middle 
West, on the Pacific Coast there is g 
monotonous similarity of choice—“forty 
feeding (or reading) like one.” But re. 
mote from libraries, and safe from in. 
tellectual competition, we may follow our 
own bent, seeking self-forgetfulness for 
a season, and eluding those vigilant and 
popular authors who are solving for ug 
the somewhat complicated problems of 
existence. 


A buoyant critic in the Worlds 
Work has assured us that since the ad- 
vent of peace—or what we hopefully call 
peace—the “literature of escape and re- 
lief” has lifted us into a “golden age of 
American reading.” Light-hearted books 
are wooing us to laughter. Serious books 
are leading us to wisdom. Humanitarian 
books are widening our sympathies. It 
appears that all we ask of novelists is 
that they should pretend there was no 
war. This is not an unreasonable de- 
mand. We are tired of the subject, and 
pretending is a novelist’s business. Al] 
that we ask of travelers is that they 
should have looked in on Russia, or sailed 
to the South Seas. Tahiti has become as 
familiar and as fashionable as Broadway. 
All that we ask of poets is that they 
should not rhyme. 


Yet the wise idler under summer skies 
will refuse to spend any portion of his 
holiday in contemplating Russia or the 
Near East. The Nearness of the East 
has become the plague of our lives. Bol- 
shevists, Turks, and Balkans are as alien 
as Sinn Feiners to the mental attitude 
which enriches an all too brief vacation. 
The determined seeker after historic 
truth may, if he be so minded, and if a 
moderate measure of worry will suffice 
him, devote his leisure to reading books 
about the Versailles Conference and the 
Peace Treaty. There is a reasonable 
number of them written by men who 
were in Paris during those prolonged 
and memorable months when the Treaty 
was being put together bit by bit, like a 
Ravenna mosaic—without its durable 
ness. There are others (I counted forty- 
four in one library) written by men and 
women who have had no more to do with 
the Conference than we had, whose only 
knowledge is that of hearsay, and whose 
only authority is the weight of their own 
convictions. These can be judiciously 
omitted. 

For summer is short, and literature is 
very, very long. A holiday book-shelf, 
like a hand in auction bridge, is as valu- 
able for what it lacks as for what it 
holds. A wise discard (the book we leave 
at home) gives the precious trump (the 
book we take away with us) a chance to 
win the game. 
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Correspondence 


The ‘‘Sincerity’’ of 
Bernard Shaw 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have read with a kind of wonder in 
your issue of June 11 Mr. Firkins’s re- 
view of Bernard Shaw’s latest play, 
“Back to Methuselah.” Mr. Firkins ap- 
pears to take Shaw not only seriously 
but solemnly. Not being able to approve 
altogether of the play in question, he 
feels called upon to make amends by de- 
claring his impression that the author is, 
after all, “a sincere, unselfish, elevated 
man.” 

Most of us, not having personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Shaw, can judge 
him, his thoughts, ideals, and purposes, 
only by his writings, and with these I 
can claim but a limited familiarity. Let 
me then ask Mr. Firkins in all good faith 
the following questions: Has Shaw ever 
drawn a character of genuine nobility? 
Has he ever drawn a character of 
genuine dignity? Has he ever drawn a 
character of genuine pathos? Has he 
ever written a play, with the possible 
exception of “Arms and the Man,” that 
did not tend to lower your estimate of 
the moral value of mankind? 

EDWIN H. HALL 

Cambridge, Mass., June 138 


Mr. Hall challenges me to name a 
genuinely noble, a genuinely dignified, 
and a genuinely pathetic character in Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. I am not bound to meet 
this challenge until Mr. Hall has first 
proved that the sole evidence of a sin- 
cere, unselfish, elevated nature is the 
production of noble, dignified, and path- 
etic characters. Personally I am willing 
to find nobility in Morell, dignity in Wil- 
liam the waiter, and pathos in Blanco 
Posnet, but it is also true that it is not 
on Morell or William or Blanco Posnet 
that I rest my belief that Mr. Shaw is an 
elevated, unselfish, sincere man. My 
reasons may be summarized thus: 

First, Mr. Shaw, with popular talents 
that would have brought him luxury and 
fame in little time and lavish measure, 
remained poor and obscure for many 
years, because he would write nothing 
which his mind and heart did not in- 
dorse. 

Second, Mr. Shaw in all his gospels, 
socialism, eugenics, longevity, has 
steadily aimed at the redemption of the 
human race in the forms, right or wrong, 
in which he prefigured that redemption. 

Third, Mr. Shaw has never hesitated 
to speak his mind, even in times of na- 
tional crisis when that mind was unpopu- 
lar, and unpopularity was dangerous. 

Fourth, Mr. Shaw, abstainer, rightly 
or wrongly, from meat, alcohol, and 
tobacco, hater, even to excess, of the 


truckling of literature to sensuality, has 
concentrated his life to a degree rare 
among good men in the things of the in- 
tellect and of the spirit. 

Fifth, Mr. Shaw, at the height of his 
reputation, became a vestryman in a 
London parish, and practised with dili- 
gence that humble, obscure routine work 
from which another man would have 
thought himself excused by the greatness 
of his faculty and the breadth of his 
fame. 

Sixth, there are in Mr. Shaw’s work 
elevated passages, occurring too rarely 
and occasionally to be brushed aside as 
cant, of which the following (quoted in 
Henderson’s “Shaw,” page 487) may be 
proffered as example: “The man who be- 
lieves that there is a purpose in the 
universe, and identifies his own purpose 
with it, and makes the achievement of 
that purpose an act, not of self-sacrifice 
for himself, but of self-realization; that 
is the effective man and the happy man, 
whether he calls the purpose the will of 
God, or Socialism, or the religion of 
humanity.” 

These are my reasons. Doubtless they 
do not amount to a Q. E. D., but they 
suffice as groundwork for the “impres- 
sion” which was all that I pretended to 
convey on a subject on which neither 
Mr. Hall nor I can reénforce his case by 
access to the mind of Mr. Shaw or to the 
counsels of omniscience. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


How the Old-world System 
Became Ours 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The failure of the Government to allow 
the privilege of the mails to the Call is, 
as you recently said, a mistake. A doc- 
trine that can not bear examination will 
not endure, no matter how vociferously 
expressed: and one that is not laid open 
to the light of day, festers and breeds 
disease. We need safety-valves, which 
alone prevent the gathering of steam (or 
hot air) enough to blow up the works. 

In 1859, the genial Professor at the 
Breakfast table delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 


To think of trying to water-proof the Ameri- 
can mind against the questions that Heaven 
rains down upon it shows a misapprehension of 
our new conditions. If to question everything 
be unlawful and dangerous, we had better un- 
declare our independence 2t once; for what the 
Declaration means is the right to question 
everything, even the truth of its own funda- 
mental proposition. 

The old-world order of things is an arrange- 
ment of locks and canals, where everything de- 
pends on keeping the gates shut, and so hold- 
ing the upper waters at their level; but the 
system under which the young republican 
American is born trusts the whole unim- 
peded tide of life to the great elemental in- 
fluences, as the vast rivers of the continent 
settle their own level in obedience to the laws 
that govern the planet and the spheres that 
surround it. 


Recent definitions of “hundred per 
cent. Americanism” seem to suggest that 
times have changed since Dr. Holmes 
wrote the above passage. Or was the 
kindly doctor a liar? Or—a third possi- 
bility—has the “old-world system” be- 
come ours? 

In “The Eighteenth Amendment at the 
Nineteenth Hole” you state some truths 
which were courageously uttered. For- 
tunately, there are “laws that govern 
the planet”—which can not be changed 
by Legislatures and Congresses: and one 
of these is that when people go to one 
extreme, a reaction is bound to set in. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Boston, Mass, June 7 


Too Much ’s 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Newspapers are admittedly keen 
judges of human nature, but are they 
right in assuming that we are so awfully 
busy that it is necessary to murder the 
English language to save time for us? 

The writer of head lines in American 
papers is a wonderful man and the things 
he does to the English language are won- 
derful, too. His trick is to compress into 
the smallest number of letters the most 
information possible. Consequently any 
short word that can be used in place of a 
longer word is employed. Any combina- 
tion of words that can convey an idea is 
preferable, from his point of view, to a 
more idiomatic arrangement that re- 
quires more letters. 

We do not elect officials, we pick them. 
We do not marry, we wed. Murders are 
frequent in this country, but the murd- 
erer is always called a slayer. Nobody is 
ever murdered; the victim is slain—at a 
saving of three letters. Nobody kills 
himself; he kills self. We have no enemies, 
but we have foes in plenty. The death 
rate of Chicago is not decreasing, but 
Chicago’s death rate is. During the war 
the hope of peace did not disappear, but 
the peace hope did. The lynching of 
negroes in Georgia has not become un- 
fashionable, but Georgia’s negro lynch- 
ing has. The automobile industry in 
Detroit did not suffer a relapse, but 
Detroit’s automobile industry did. The 
opening of navigation did not occur May 
1 on the Great Lakes, but the Great 
Lakes’ navigation did. Nothing happened 
to the Capitol at Springfield, but some- 
thing did to Springfield’s Capitol. 
Quousque tandem? 

Years ago we were similarly afflicted 
by “apt alliteration’s artful aid,” until 
we were sick. Is there no relief in sight 
from the now besetting sin of too much 
possessive case? Couldn’t Better Eng- 
lish’s Society take some steps to abate 
this English tongue’s murder’s nuisance? 

E. L. C. MORSE 

Chicago, June 3 
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Oxford in 


IKE all human institutions, Oxford is 

always in transition; but to-day the 
passage from old to new is exceptionally 
rapid. The sudden influx of unprece- 
dented numbers of students, the abolition 
of compulsory Greek, the admission of 
women to degrees, the establishment of 
a new school to satisfy the present de- 
mand for economics, the inauguration of 
the Ph. D. degree, and the development 
of the extra-mural movement (eight tu- 
torial classes of 1908, for instance, hav- 
ing grown to two hundred and twenty- 
nine) have for the moment given to this 
ancient haunt of peace and beauty some- 
thing of the spirit of an American Middle 
Western State university. The unwieldy 
host of undergraduates (5,689 are listed 
in the new Calendar) is a temporary re- 
coil from the war, and will be rectified 
at the end of Summer Term, when the 
soldiers graduate, although no one ex- 
pects a return to the pre-war figures in 
the future. 

Students at Oxford are now permitted 
to live far in the country, where the 
academic “atmosphere” must be rarified; 
and men living in college are often 
crowded together quite in the present 
American fashion—an arrangement 
hardly conducive to study but less serious 
than it might be in view of the Oxford 
man’s custom of doing a large part of 
his reading during vacations. Outsiders 
attack the undergraduate of to-day for 
his frivolity (it must be confessed that 
the dancing mania, which everywhere 
seems to have followed the war and the 
influenza, has not spared Oxford) ; other 
outsiders attack him for his excessive 
seriousness (as shown, perhaps, by the 
number reading for honors and the lively 
interest in our contemporary political, 
social, and artistic chaos). Probably the 
truth is that he is both frivolous and 
serious, wanting the poise of the days 
when it was easier than now to see life 
steadily. 

The Oxford faculty, at all events, far 
from being frivolous, is seriously over- 
burdened with the horde of young bar- 
barians; tutors who before the war had 
two tutorial hours a day now have six 
or eight, in addition, perhaps, to a course 
of lectures, and although remuneration is 
higher, men with families are too often 
constrained to devote vacations to exam- 
inations and other lucrative occupations 
rather than to travel and research. Yet 
loyalty to the life intellectual was never 
more ardent than now, as the famous 
unofficial “Oxford Manifesto” of last Oc- 
tober indicates. Whether or not this 
message of reconciliation with the uni- 
versity faculties and learned societies of 
Germany was politically expedient, it was 
a noble expression of the fellowship of 


Transition 


learning, and as such won the approval of 
a majority of the undergraduates, both 
here and at Cambridge. England has 
forgotten nothing; but she is looking 
forward and not back. 

To an American, it may seem odd that 
conservative Oxford should have admit- 
ted women students to full university 
rights before Cambridge—Cambridge 
has, indeed, last year and this, debated 
the matter fully and somewhat fran- 
tically, and decided in the negative (till 
relentless Time overtakes her). In part, 
the obstacle at Cambridge is the stren- 
uous objection of the Science men; in 
part, also, the system of voting, which 
gives the non-resident members of Con- 
vocation a better chance to exercise their 
franchise than those of Oxford have. 
Oxford, at all events, has cast the die, 
and she has done so not out of enthu- 
siasm, but because, as Lord Curzon put 
it that day when Queen Mary received 
the first honorary degree ever conferred 
by Oxford upon a woman, she was “gen- 
erously wise.” Lingering disabilities still 
exist, as at the Oxford Union, which, in 
response to such arguments as the fol- 
lowing, decided not to allow women 
undergraduates to participate in the 
debates: 


Mr. C. E. G. Emmott (Christ Church) fol- 
lowed. . . . The object of the members of that 
Union was the pursuit of truth, and they were 
asked to admit a sex which had no idea of 
truth. The vulgar interest of women in the 
affairs of men was no new thing. (Laughter.) 
It had been said that their debates had un- 
reality. In that case he could not see how it 
would be amended by adding to a lot of 
ignorant men a lot of ignorant women. 
(Laughter.) He held that nothing had been 
gained by the inclusion of women in juries. 
. . . He complained bitterly of the women in- 
vading every nook and cranny of the ’Varsity, 
including sports. Only a day before he had 
been run into on the Isis by a mixed crew 
which was being instructed from the bank by 
a woman.—London Morning Post. 


Well, for better or worse, they are 
here, with undisguised satisfaction wear- 
ing their new honors, a charmingly de- 
vised cap and the usual short gown of 
the commoner—while the men go bare- 
headed and often wrap their gowns round 
the neck as a scarf—bicyeling from lec- 
ture to lecture with the greatest assidu- 
ity. As a modern Chaucer has quaintly 
put it: 

Eke scoleresses comen on the run 

Er that the don his worddés hath begun. 

(The laggards sitten must agayn the walle), 
They quickly fillen all the centre halle. 
Attencioun close they pay em, Goddés be, 

For dons it is a joyé for to see. 

Hir eyen wys as any owl they blynke, 

And maken pagés blake as cole with inke . . 


It is easily possible to overrate the 
effect of co-education at Oxford, where, 
in the main, equal rights means parallel 


rights, rather than the free mingling 
characteristic of co-education in Amer- 
ica. But far-reaching effects will flow 
from the abolition of Greek and the new 
emphasis on modern subjects. Litere 
humaniores—or inhumaniores, as the 
modern student will have it—have been 
the glory of Oxford, and may yet be, but 
in a different sense. The quality of the 
classical course, that is, may be height- 
ened even beyond its present very high 
standard, but the quantity is doomed. 
A humanitarian age may comfort itself 
with the reflection that hereafter only 
the lovers of the Classics need love them, 
but this would be cold comfort to a hu- 
manistic age. A materialistic age may 
suggest that texts studied in translation 
will serve well enough, and that the uni- 
versity may happily insist on a gentle- 
man’s acquaintance with Greek civiliza- 
tion, even though the Greek language be 
given up as hopeless, but an age imbued 
with Greek ideals could find in such pro- 
posals only lamentable delusions. In the 
“Greats” faculty, opinion is divided: 
there are voices of despair, and voices of 
hope; yet to the American spectator it 
is too plain that the voices of despair 
have formidable reasons and the voices 
of hope little more than hope itself. I 
am told that the children in certain 
Welsh mining communities are clamor- 
ing for Greek in the true spirit of the 
Renaissance, but I am more impressed 
on noting that the O. U. Economic So- 
ciety is being addressed by Sir William 
Beveridge on the topic “Economics as a 
Liberal Education”—and this in the hall 
of Oriel College, the college of the author 
of “The Idea of a University.” It is no 
coincidence that almost at the moment 
when compulsory Greek was abolished, a 
school of economics was inaugurated. It 
is not, indeed, a separate and specialist 
school of economics, but a school in 
“Philosophy, Politics, and Economics”’— 
a compromise resulting from the battle 
of the ancients and the moderns, a com- 
promise not mechanical but expressive 
of Oxford faith that premature special- 
ization must be avoided by insistence on 
first principles and on the relation be- 
tween the special subject and a large 
range of humane traditions. 

Already there is a keen interest in the 
school among the undergraduates, espe- 
cially the Rhodes scholars. It is destined 
to grow rapidly. 

Another sign of the times is the insti- 
tution of the Ph.D. degree. Concerned at 
the defects of our Germanized scholar- 
ship in America, it was natural for us to 
fear that England, hitherto free of these 
defects if also somewhat wanting in the 
German virtues, was embarking on the 
same course. But not so; the causes of 
our failure to achieve humane scholar- 
ship are not operative here and probably 
never will be. Our system is based on 
the assumption that a candidate for the 
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doctorate has previously won the prizes 
of liberal culture; the Oxford system is 
based, not on the assumption (unfounded 
with us), but on the fact. Again, our 
system is based on the assumption (com- 
monly unfounded) that the candidate’s 
previous scientific training has given him 
considerable knowledge, a _ respectable 
sense of scientific method, and the 
capacity for independent work; the Ox- 
ford system is based on the fact that the 
candidate has attained these pre- 
requisites. Consequently, an American 
student who wishes to work for the Ph.D. 
in Oxford may find himself at a serious 
disadvantage, unless he has already be- 
gan his graduate study in America. He 
would do well, in any case, to take the 
A.M. at home. Otherwise, thrown vir- 
tually upon his own resources here, read- 
ing in his rooms and in the Bodleian, 
with but few lecture courses of service 
and meeting members of the faculty once 
or twice a term or even less, he will find 
the task beyond his powers. Probably 
the candidate needs more guidance than 
is given him here; but we, with our 
coddling from the three R’s to the last 
page of the doctoral thesis, can only look 
on in envy. How popular the new degree 
will become, no one can foresee; at pres- 
ent Cambridge has seventy-two candi- 
dates—the number at Oxford I do not 
know. For some years at least, it is 
likely that the degree will attract chiefly 
students from abroad, especially from 
the Dominions, India, and the United 
States. 

But after all, Oxford in transition is 
ever Oxford, mindful of her traditions, 
and by caution, by foresight, by wisdom, 
unready to adopt the new until it prom- 
ises to take on the hue and aspect of the 
old. In her venerable history, she has 
known changes beyond number, and 
periods of slumbering; yet in essentials 
she has remained and will remain the 
abode of beauty and learning, the mother 
of sweetness and light and leading, by 
her memories holding men to the nobler 
choices. If modern vehicles outrage her 
quiet, and modern suburbs mar her 
natural setting of green meadows and 
willow-fringed streams, they are the 
anachronism and not she herself. When 
the Prince of Wales came here to re- 
ceive an honorary degree and to attend 
the dedication of the war memorial at his 
own college, Magdalen, the spirit of the 
past reasserted all its charm: the little 
things of the present, that tend to oblit- 
erate true values, were themselves oblit- 
erated, and even a visitor from another 
land could respond to the Prince’s words, 
“There is a saying about Oxford, ‘Know 
you her secret none can utter!’ We all 
know that secret. We can not put it into 
— but few of us can ever forget 
1 ag 

NORMAN FOERSTER 

Oxford, England 


Grievances of a Lay 
Music Lover 


T is not customary for mere lay lovers 

of music and patrons of opera com- 
panies and symphony orchestras to “talk 
back” to directors and managers. The 
public, it is true, “pays the freight,” or 
most of it. Still, it expects to be “seen, 
not heard” in all ordinary circumstances. 
It is humble and inarticulate. It may 
not get what it wants, and not infre- 
quently it does not even get what “is 
good for it,” and what it ought to have, 
in the opinion of the authorities of the 
musical world. But in spite of revolu- 
tions and insurrections everywhere else, 
in the realm of music order and dis- 
cipline reign. 

This condition is not really favorable 
to musical progress. The writer of these 
lines is a layman who neither plays nor 
sings, but who has been all his life a 
passionate lover of music, especially sym- 
phonic and chamber music, and has 
earnestly sought to understand music by 
reading books and essays galore on the 
appreciation and enjoyment of intricate 
compositions, biographies of musicians, 
critical notices of performances, etc. 
Possibly, even in the judgment of pro- 
fessional musicians and writers on musi- 
cal subjects, his experience entitles him 
to interpret the sentiments of at least 
a portion of the concert and opera-going 
public, to air some of its grievances and 
modestly to offer a few suggestions to 
the autocratic wielders of the baton and 
the makers of programmes. A friendlier 
understanding between the two sides of 
the concert and recital halls would as- 
suredly make for musical progress in our 
communities. 


Opera 


I shall say little concerning grand 
opera. The situation in that field is well 
understood. Opera must be liberally sub- 
sidized, for mediocre performances bore 
the public and cause it to boycott the 
whole enterprise. The operatic reper- 
tory must be varied, rich, and brilliant, 
and the casts uniformly good, if not ex- 
cellent. Staleness, monotony, over- 
familiarity, and inferior performances 
“kill” grand opera. But the right policy 
and the right standards in opera mean 
appalling expenditures, and either a 
group of wealthy patrons or a host of 
men and women of moderate means must 
cheerfully assume the burden of meeting 
the unavoidable annual deficits. A com- 
petent,. progressive director, relieved 
from worry and anxiety regarding ex- 
pense, will have no difficulty in securing 
a strong and cosmopolitan company, 
effective conductors, and an attractive 
repertory. 


Symphony Concerts 


We have now in the United States a 
creditable number of symphony or- 
chestras. As compared with a relatively 
recent past, the advance made is notable 
and gratifying. Moreover, these or- 
chestras have learned to build for the 
future, to educate the young and the 
general public, as well as to minister to 
the artistic needs of the cultivated, 
traveled, discriminating minority. We 
now have “popular” concerts, children’s- 
concerts, as well as the regular or 
“severe” classical-romantic-modern con- 
certs. All this attests growth and wis- 
dom. Still, certain things remain to be 
done. The average director of a sym- 
phony orchestra is too conventional, or 
too dependent on narrow-minded trus- 
tees, or too embarrassed financially, or 
too self-complacent and indolent to make 
his season as profitable, interesting, and 
stimulating as it should be. And here, 
precisely, is where the older music lovers 
feel they have a grievance. 

Too many of the symphony-concert 
programmes are hackneyed, dull, tedious, 
wearisome. There are many old com- 
positions that are worthy of revival; and 
yet they are neglected in favor of over- 
familiar works of a few masters. Cer- 
tain Wagner selections, for example, 
have been so overworked that the veteran 
patron of concerts is inclined to stay 
away when they are threatened in an 
advanced programme. The same remark 
may be made about certain Beethoven 
and Weber compositions. Indeed, one 
often thinks that a fairly long list of 
compositions that deserve a _ holiday 
ought to be made up and sent to the pro- 
gramme-makers of our great orchestras. 
And who does not know that much of the 
music of Schumann, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Brahms, Raff, Gold- 
mark, St. Saéns, and even the immortal 
Bach, is absolutely ignored? Why, pray? 
Variety, Messrs. Conductors, is the spice 
of musical as of any other life! Search, 
dig, examine, try all manner of new and 
new-old music if you desire to charm, 
please, and interest your audiences in- 
stead of boring them and giving concert- 
going the character of a mere duty or 
habit. 


Those Programme ‘‘Notes”’ 


A minor grievance, but still a griev- 
ance, of lay music lovers grows out of 
the fearful-wonderful “notes” that ac- 
company the programmes of the concerts 
and recitals. Musicians and music 
students, and a few professional critics, 
may find those notes helpful and in- 
teresting. To 99 per cent. of the lay 
auditors they are mere jargon—tech- 
nical, arid, meaningless, irritating. Have 
your technical notes and analyses, by all 
means, if any considerable group really 
wants them. But why not prepare, for 
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the lay public, intelligible, significant, 
illuminating notes on the music they are 
to hear—on the mood of the composi- 
tions, the character of the themes, the 
known or probable inspiration of the 
composer, the impressions sought to be 
created? After all, real music, even 
when “absolute” and “pure,” has a gen- 
eral idea, a “programme” behind it. The 
musician who composes because he has 
feelings, impressions, and ideas to ex- 
press can, of course, give us a hint as to 
what inspired a particular piece. Was 
he sad, or cheerful; was he belligerent, 
or serene; was he in love and happy, or 
was he fascinated by natural beauty; 
was he resigned to human destiny or in- 
surgent and discontented? The “notes” 
should throw light on these things. Lay 


auditors would appreciate such “first - 


aid” to the appreciation and enjoyment 
of music, and especially of complex and 
vague music. 


Courage and Audacity in 
Programmes 


Most conductors are timid as well as 
conventional. For example: They produce 
a new work. It may have merit, but the 
audience does not grasp or assimilate it. 
It “fails.” The applause is perfunctory 
and faint. The composition is dropped, 
shelved, or repeated only after a long 
interval. This is a short-sighted policy. 
If the composition has hidden beauties 
and real merit, it should be: repeated at 
the next concert, and certainly during 
the same season. Von Buelow occasion- 
ally put the same composition twice on 
the same programme—once before and 
once after the intermission. His pur- 
pose was to drive the music home, to 
deepen the impression and reveal or 
emphasize what the first performance in- 
sufficiently disclosed. This practice re- 
quired audacity, but audacity is some- 
times a very excellent and refreshing 
trait. 

Another illustration of timidity is seen 
in the reluctance of conductors to give 
single movements from symphonies that 
are too dry and forbidding to be played 
whole. Now, a symphony may be im- 
possible as a whole and very lovely in 
part. Brueckner’s nine symphonies may 
be named as an example. They are 
seldom played, because they put the 
audiences to sleep and send them home 
disgusted and resentful. But Brueck- 
ner’s slow movements are as a rule very 
beautiful. Why not play them, and many 
other similar single movements of 
worth? Why should the good suffer 
with the bad? Give the single movement 
that is the oasis in the desert, where the 
desert has an oasis, and you have done 
well by the composer and by the audience 
alike. More courage, more originality, 
more boldness, Messrs. Programme- 
Makers! 


Chamber Music Recitals 


There is too little chamber music in 
America, New York City, possibly, ex- 
cepted. Chicago and other big cities have 
to depend on occasional visits of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. There are few, if 
any, local chamber-music organizations 
of any worth. The public refuses to 
support the few third-rate organizations 
that manage to exist somehow. The 
chamber-music situation has not im- 
proved in twenty years. Indeed, there 
has been retrogression. What is the ex- 
planation of this phenomenon? 

There has been little effort to “de- 
mocratize” chamber music. The average 
layman still thinks and says that cham- 
ber music is too academic and technical 
for him. He is even inclined to believe 
that no one really enjoys such music, and 
that it is all pretentious, unmusical, un- 
melodious, made-to-order stuff. Unfortu- 
nately, chamber-music programmes are 
often dull and forbidding to the general- 
ity of concert-goers. The public has been 
alienated by such programmes. There 
is need of popular series of chamber- 
music concerts in every city that has a 
considerable music-loving public. Every 
symphony orchestra ought to organize 
from among its members a quartet and a 
trio to discourse chamber music of the 
lovely, melodious, appealing, pleasure- 
giving order. By dint of publicity, 
propaganda, and object lessons an audi- 
ence for such concerts could be built up. 
For a brief period popular chamber-music 
concerts would probably have to be sub- 
sidized, but what of that? Symphony 
orchestras are subsidized, opera is sub- 
sidized, art institutes are subsidized. 
Everything that is not commercially 
profitable and that makes for culture 
and high thinking or noble living should 
be generously supported by persons of 
means and taste. Chamber music is in 
America treated as an outcast or poor 
relation. It may get crumbs or be turned 
away empty-handed. This discrimina- 
tion is harmful and undeserved. We de- 
prive ourselves by it of much elevating 
and pure pleasure. Our wealthy and 
public-spirited citizens should be intro- 
duced to the delights and inspiration of 
chamber-music. We should have several 
Flonzaley or Kneisel organizations where 
we have but one. 

By taking thought in the ways briefly 
indicated in the foregoing we can add 
cubits to our musical statute, “peopleize”’ 
the noblest of the free and fine arts, and 
bring joy and beauty into tens of 
thousands of American homes now con- 
demned to vulgar and insipid amuse- 
ments, while at the same time minister- 
ing to the special needs of veteran pa- 
trons of music whose sources of en- 
thusiasm threaten to dry up under a stiff, 
conventional, and unprogressive policy. 

Victor S. YARROS 
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Drama 
Plays For the Reader 


Tue Emperor JoNES; Dirr’RENT; THE Straw, 
By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

Tue GREEN Goppess. By William Archer, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Desurau. By Sacha Guitry. Translated by 
H. Granville Barker. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons 

SHERwoop. By Alfred Noyes. 
Frederick A. Stokes. 

Cram DE Lune. By Michael Strange. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

HE first play in Mr. O’Neill’s volume, 
“The Straw,” is in three acts, and 

sees daylight before it sees footlights. It 
confirms one’s earlier impression of Mr. 

O’Neill’s imperfect mastery of the full- 

length play. His full-length plays are 

three: “Beyond the Horizon,” which is 

a family chronicle and a dragging 

chronicle; “Gold,” in which the first act 

is the play, from which the succeeding 
acts droop like tassels; and “The Straw,” 
in which about half the material is use- 
less to the story. The superfluities are 
on the whole more valuable than the 
essentials—a fact which interests more 
than it surprises. Eileen’s very superflu- 
ous family and the shabby pangs and 
homely anguishes of the common life at 

the sanatorium are painted with a vivid- 

ness not found in the love-story of 

Murray and Eileen, which is Mr. 

O’Neill’s specific business in this play. 

Two patients in the Hill Farm Sana- 
torium, man and woman, form an inter- 
est in each other, which on the woman’s 
side deepens into passion, and on the 
man’s recedes gradually into patronizing 
unconcern. When he goes away, she de- 
tains him a half-hour at midnight on the 
cross-roads with the vain confession of 
her unrequited love. In a later visit to 
the woman, now dying in the sanatorium, 
he practises two deceits and undergoes 
one transformation. The deceits are 
therapeutic in their aim; he feigns to 
love the girl, and feigns that it is he, 
not she, whose decease is foretold by the 
physician. The transformation is the 
birth of a real love in the act of declaring 

a feigned one. It is obvious that the de- 

ceits are theatrically tricky and the 

transformation theatrically romantic— 
curiosities for Mr. O’Neill, who has 
habitually faced us as the stern realist 
to whom the sleights of the trade and the 
moonshine of the trade were equally un- 
palatable. Mr. O’Neill is also obliged in 
the last act to the stage carpenter for 4 
partition which makes two scenes out of 
one—one of the makeshifts in modern 
stage scenery which smacks strongly of 
the artificer. The girl hopes a little; that 
hope is presumably the “straw.” The 
spectator hopes a very little; the best 
clew he can find to Mr. O’Neill’s meaning 
is that Murray’s belated love, like the 
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tardy letter in the fourth act of “John 
Ferguson,” illustrates the tragic and 
ironic fatality of the advent of rescue 
after catastrophe. 

“The Straw” as a whole is not just to 
Mr. O’Neill. Murray is a hound and 
Eileen is a rabbit; neither is definitely 
interesting. The love, which in Mr. 
O’Neill might, by natural affinity, have 
been Kiplingesque or Londonesque, sa- 
yors too much of the infirmary. Never- 
theless, there are passages, particularly 
the weighing scene in the first half of 
Act II in which the author’s exceptional 
vigor in setting before us a combination 
of the low, the sad, and the grim is mov- 
ingly conspicuous. 

The very favorable opinion of “The 
Emperor Jones,” expressed some months 
since in these columns, is confirmed by a 
perusal of its text. In spite of some sur- 
face anomalies, which are not defects, it 
is genuine drama; it is original drama; 
and its psychology and its ethics are pro- 
found. Mr. O’Neill, very naturally and 
properly, remains himself even in his 
self-transcendence. If in this play he has 
dug down deep, he has dug down deep in 
his own yard; that yard has its fence and 
it has its weeds, and the access to the 
depths has not done away with its limita- 
tions or its incumbrances. There is the 
low passion, greed and the low passion, 
cowardice, and, characteristically enough, 
the depth of Mr. O’Neill’s work is to be 
sought in the depth of the secret, sub- 
terranean gallery which is seen to con- 
nect these passions. It is shown also in 
another subterranean gallery by which 
the low present is effectually, though 
mysteriously, linked with the low, far-off 
past, historic and pre-historic, from 
which on the surface its division might 
have seemed complete. The materials, 
like the materials of the other plays, are 
unlovely; what dignifies the work is the 
subtlety and the profundity of their con- 
nection. 

“Diff’rent,” the two-act play which 
completes the volume, is a drama that 
improves in perusal. I have not aband- 
oned my skepticism as to the sanity and 
salubrity of the second act, a skepticism 
which I need not here review. But its 
first act as a vignette or panel of life is 
excellent, and the structure of the sec- 
ond, and even of the first, act should ter- 
minate all misgiving as to Mr. O’Neill’s 
capacity for art, at least for art within 
restricted areas. The art is recessive, 
taciturn, dissembling—that is to say, it 
is art of the first quality, what Nisard 
almost too boldly called “l’absence méme 
de tout procédé.” But if “Diff’rent” be 
strongly indicative in Mr. O’Neill of an 
old vigor and a new plasticity, it also 
brings out clearly his outstanding fault 
of violence or extremity in all or most of 
his conceptions. He can not be satisfied 
that Emma’s revolt is powerful until he 
has made it nauseous, and he can not 


quite believe that Caleb and Emma are 
suffering—really suffering, you know— 
until he has them both dangling by the 
neck from beams in their respective 
barns. Suicide is a hackneyed exit either 
from life or from a play; it is almost a 
convention of despair. Possibly Mr. 
O’Neill would have dared more and done 
more if he had let the curtain fall upon 
poor Emma, in the ruin she makes of the 
curtains and the cushions and the pic- 
tures, casting her soul meanwhile into 
the heap of dismal wreckage on the floor. 
Mr. O’Neill does not recognize—in his 
practice at least—what I may express a 
little pedantically by saying that the 
ultimate in pathos is often best reached 
by the penultimate in affliction, and the 
ultimate in horror by the penultimate in 
atrocity. The imagination does not like 
to be outsped by the facts; it finds pleas- 
ure in the facts which it can keep pace 
with or outspeed. 


Illustrations may be found in other 
plays. Murray in “The Straw” is a 
hound, but Mr. O’Neill is afraid to allow 
him the least jot of that grace, supple- 
ness, or amenity which Nature does not 
always grudge to hounds. His Murray 
must snarl in every speech; otherwise 
Mr. O’Neill might have, or think he had, 
a saint upon his hands. What is true of 
the people is true of the language. Of 
course Mr. O’Neill’s seafarers and ad- 
venturers can not be asked to talk like 
young ladies in a church boarding-school. 
Slang and blasphemy will be ingredients 
in their speech. But with Mr. O’Neill 
they are hardly an ingredient; they are 
the beverage. The association in the 
playwright’s mind between power over 
words and the maltreatment of the 
language is so close that he may be said 
to tremble for every sentence that is not 
fortified by a vulgarism. The slang is 
laid on systematically like paint; the 
diction is coated with slang. Mr. O’Neill 
is so far justified in his dread of the cor- 
rect that, putting aside “The Emperor 
Jones,” the English of his stage direc- 
tions is noticeably less vigorous than the 
English of his conversation. The vigor 
is real enough, but it acts only, or mainly, 
in concert with degradation; in a word, 
there is not vigor enough to overcome 
that particular impediment to vigor 
which we call correctness. 

But the final word must be a word of 
homage. It is easy to carp; and it is not 
easy to write plays. I have not tried to 
obscure the fact that Mr. O’Neill’s tastes 
in life and in language are not quite my 
tastes; I should” prefer to study life in 
other forms and in other phrases. But 
how many other playwrights now among 
us study life in any forms or any 
phrases? A man who refused spinage at 
his lunch-table in New York might be 
very thankful to a hospitable native who 
offered spinage to his hunger on a food- 
less island. Eugene O’Neill has the 





sense of things, has honesty and fear- 
lessness enough to regulate his drama by 
that sense, and a control of the theatre 
which is not purchased at the ignoble 
price of subjection to the theatre. He is 
young, fertile, and resourceful; he has 
time at his command, and time, let us 
hope, is his ally. 

I read not long since two plays which 
I had seen and reviewed in the season 
now passing into history; one was Mr. 
William Archer’s “Green Goddess” (still 
playing at the Booth Theatre to houses in 
which apparently every seat is taken), 
the other M. Guitry’s “Deburau.” The 
impressions made by “The Green God- 
dess” on the stage and on the page are 
strikingly coincident, and I was glad to 
have the chance to follow the plot in the 
leisure and seclusion of the study. Good 
melodramas should be seen to be enjoyed, 
but to be appreciated they should be 
read. What might be called the literature 
—and what might equally be called the 
algebra—of a strong melodrama is rarely 
quite accessible to average intelligence 
on the first trial in the theatre. The 
specific handicap of drama, that it con- 
sists of fleeting impressions whose only 
anchorage is fleeting memories, is felt 
most in a form of art in which the great 
demand is the concurrent grasp of many 
large and small particulars. The form I 


mean is the form common to the 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” and “Arséne 
Lupin.” 


“Deburau” in print, in Mr. Barker’s 
rollicking and frolicking translation, held 
a surprise for me. Airiness and sparkle 
are qualities to which I do not like to 
think myself insensitive, yet I had so far 
missed them in the theatre that their ex- 
uberance and impetus in the book was 
arresting. M. Guitry’s diction, like his 
clown-hero, is nothing if not lithe, and 
this litheness has to adjust itself to the 
two rather unexpected facts that the plot 
is lugubrious and the hero melancholy. 
On the other hand, reading simply reaf- 
firmed my earlier impression of its moral 
quality. The play is an affectation, and 
an insidious affectation. It is a fantas- 
tic and frivolous compliment to illicit 
love. The absurd constancy of the for- 
saken Deburau to his faithless and worth 
less mistress is itself a caprice—if not 
in Deburau, at least in nature and M. 
Guitry. The play is a bad specimen of 
that popular French type which takes a 
whimsical pleasure in clothing fornica- 
tion with the sanctities and dignities of 
marriage, as if a disloyal husband, in the 
wantonness of wantonness, should clasp 
his wife’s bracelet round the wrist of his 
paramour. It is balanced by that other 
almost equally popular type which 
clothes marriage in the attributes of 
harlotry. 

G. H. Putnam’s Sons have been un- 
kind and unjust to “Clair de Lune;” 
they have denied it the boon—what do 
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I say? the dues—of oblivion; they have 
turned it into a book. The diction of 
“Clair de Lune” remains on the page 


what it was on the boards. Mr. Ed- 
mund Wilson Jr. said the final word 
about that diction; he called it “brum- 
magem rococo.” It is almost felicitous 
in the perfection of its infelicity; it may 
amuse and admonish posterity. 

Alfred Noyes’s “Sherwood” I had never 
read. “Sherwood,” it seems, is very 
popular as an amateur play in America, 
and its publication is among the results 
and (as it is hoped) the reénforcements 
of that popularity. Mr. Noyes is en- 
tirely excusable for wanting to bring 
back his own deer from those glades in 
which Ben Jonson and Tennyson, his “co- 
mates and brothers in exile” wound their 
bugles. I think he has brought back his 
deer—perhaps I should rather say his 
fawn, for there is something in the best 
parts of his play that seems to me charac- 
teristically fawn-like—bright, shy, deli- 


cate, fleeting, and deep-eyed. I say the 
best parts, because the play is afflicted 
with a plot, a fussy, noisy, cumbersome, 
laborsome, impertinent, and insignificant 
plot, which we like none the better for 
its harshness in sending poor Robin and 
Marian to untimely graves at its con- 
clusion. But when the plot, like a bump- 
tious sheriff, takes itself off, as it does 
with considerate frequency, then Mr. 
Noyes becomes another man; he “talks 
with ferns and flowers and whispers to 
the mice.” It is lovable in Mr. Noyes 
to whisper to the mice. We thought he 
only shouted to the battalions. It is very 
odd, but it is very pleasant, to find the 
lustiest of poets in the lustiest of themes 
turning arch and droll and shy and deli- 
cate. He is rarely better than in ‘“‘Sher- 
wood,” that is, if one doesn’t insist too 
sourly on taking the play as a unit. His 
forest perhaps we might spare, but the 
dingles we would not lose for a king’s 
ransom. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Book Reviews 


Books on Prohibition—Blue 
Laws and Humor 


Ye Oxpen Biue Laws. By Gustavus Myers. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Tue Ovp Soak and Harm anp FAREWELL. By 
Don Marquis. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

INCE the clamping down of Prohibi- 

tion upon the country there has 

been a great outpouring of the literature 
of dissent—a sort of ex post facto pro- 
test, which seems to be still gathering 
volume and emphasis. Is it a reproach 
to our wonted mental sluggishness, our 
somewhat cowardly indisposition to 
rouse before “burning issues,” that the 
contra should be argued now with far 
more spirit and ability than were gen- 
erally manifest in the debate which pre- 
ceded the verdict for Prohibition? People 
found the discussion boresome (have not 
temperance polemics long been the stand- 
ard bore?) while the great decision was 
pending; and many of those disinclined 
to abstinence by coercion believed that it 
was not feasible in fact. Nothing fav- 
ored the “drys” more than this attitude 
of the majority, and nothing put their 
opponents to greater disadvantage. 
Popular ignorance of the deeper issues 
involved, and general indifference to- 
wards anything but the Great War then 
in progress, helped to bring about a re- 
sult which accuses the intelligence of our 
people and our law-making bodies. 

But oppression in practice is more 
stimulative than oppression in theory. 
The Eighteenth Amendment was ratified, 
national Prohibition became an accom- 
plished fact so far as the agencies of law 
could make it, and then, presto! a marked 


change was declared in public sentiment. 
As under a spell, the people had suffered 
this act to be brought to its fatal con- 
clusion; but with the first touch of cold 
reality—i.e., of Prohibition in practice— 
the charm was undone, and the law ap- 
peared in its true aspect—a monstrous 
reversion to the bogies of our historical 
infancy. 

Mr. Gustavus Myers’s book ought to 
meet a deeply felt public want. Some 
clever person has lately remarked that 
the English find it convenient not to re- 
member history, the Irish can not forget 
theirs, while the Americans possess a 
happy ignorance of the subject. There is 
quite truth enough in this epigram to 
barb the sting of it. One can not readily 
conceive a people even slightly acquainted 
with the lessons of our early history, so 
admirably summarized by Mr. Myers, 
giving their voice in favor of laws that 
annul their heritage of personal liberty 
and revitalize the worst intolerance of the 
past. The author’s thesis is the vindica- 
tion of that liberty. So well does he 
handle it indeed that the “dry bones” of 
old Puritan history take life under his 
touch and soon throw off a phosphoric 
glow by which both one’s hindsight and 
foresight are marvelously aided. One 
sees with vivid realism what has been in 
the good old theocratic, minister-wor- 
shiping, hell-of-fire-and-brimstone _ be- 
lieving times, and one gets a fairish no- 
tion of what may be presently due for us. 
If one may not dispute the truism that 
history repeats itself, then there is a 
mighty lot of edification for all of us, 
“wets” and “drys” alike, in Mr. Myers’s 
book. 

Our author shows, in effect, that Pro- 


ee, 


hibition, of one sort or another, is quite 
the oldest game in America, and brings 
out the astonishing fact that certain ex. 
treme “reforms” demanded by sundry 
religious bodies at the present time, and 
more of them held in abeyance for the 
future, were all or virtually all “tried 
out” in our Colonial period, at the in- 
stigation of precisely the same type of 
reformers. He has done well also to em- 
phasize the little known fact that the 
honest Puritan people (irrespective of 
the ministers, the wealthy and influential 
class, and persons of consideration, for 
whom there was always immunity or in- 
dulgence) did not take kindly to the 
Mosaic rigors proposed for their bodily 
and spiritual welfare; never ceased to re- 
sist or evade or set at naught the Blue 
Laws, so far as they could; and in the 
end triumphed over both laws and min- 
isters alike. 

Tell it not in Gath—publish it not on 
the streets of Askalon—Puritanism as 
called for by our zealous crusading min- 
isters to-day, being the one thing under 
heaven that can save this nation, Puri- 
tanism was turned down and repudiated 
by the original Puritans themselves! 

In a careful reading of Mr. Myers’s 
book there occurs to me only one point 
which he seems not to have illuminated 
with his usual candor and clearness. Re- 
ferring to the liquor-prohibition move- 
ment started by American clergymen in 
1826, he says: 


It was ridiculed and derided, and the news- 
papers gave scant attention to it. But it throve 
on the very lack of publicity, which would have 
been fatal to any other kind of movement. It 
developed its own missionary methods of grad- 
ually arousing and shaping a compact element 
of public opinion, and it created an efficient 
machine for influencing legislative action. Per- 
sistently working upon lawmakers it finally 
obtained the success which the large opposition 
had thought impossible. 

In so far as these few lines seem to 
convey that Prohibition was able to se- 
cure its great driving force and eventu- 
ally its tremendous victory without favor 
of the public press, they are misleading 
and constitute a defect in Mr. Myers’s 
book, which he will doubtless take occa- 
sion to remedy in future editions. The 
fact rather is that of late years, for at 
least a decade past, the Prohibition agi- 
tation was greatly helped by the attitude 
of an important section of the press. 
Magazines and periodicals of country- 
wide circulation started by refusing to 
publish liquor advertisements, with some 
ostentation to be sure; certainly and 
properly, with the idea of pleasing their 
women readers, more often than not the 
bulk of their following. As is well known, 
such publications are remarkably prone 
to imitate each other’s methods in the 
strife for popularity and business. With 
liquor advertising excluded and notice of 
the same carried as a standing certificate 
of righteousness, the class of periodicals 
noted were easily led to give more and 
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more space to articles in the interest of 
Prohibition. It seemed to be the eminently 
respectable thing to do, and presently 
there were magazines doing it which, in 
other senses, it would cost some violence 
to deem respectable. Many important 
newspapers and journals of opinion fol- 
lowed suit, yielding more or less to the 
same mixed motives of morality and 
business. It would therefore be strictly 
within bounds of moderation to say that 
at the time Prohibition was preparing to 
deliver its grand coup, it had in its ap- 
parent and effective support the major 
part of the influential press of America. 
This is too important a fact to be slurred 
over or slighted in any estimate of the 
factors which made for that amazing and 
lugubrious result. 


Turn we now to Don Marquis’s book 
quaintly labeled “The Old Soak,” which 
as both title and author guarantee, was 
made for entertainment chiefly. Let us 
say at once that the promise is not be- 
lied—the reader wishing to be amused 
will find his account in these pages. 

Undoubtedly much, too much, of our 
present-day literature is of semi-journal- 
istic motive and inspiration. In a strict 
sense, this is not a cheerful condition, 
nor one auguring optimistically for the 
future of letters in America. But the 
great public is only intent upon amusing 
itself and the publisher upon selling his 
books—and there you are! Meantime we 
may confess to a weakness that amounts 
almost to a sinful indulgence for certain 
ephemeral producers, “brief copies of the 
time,” as Shakespeare hath it; and we 
do avow a particular partiality for the 
humorist known as Don Marquis. He is 
to be sure a “colyumist,” no more exempt 
than his fellows from the perils of that 
species of intellectual tight-rope walking 
—Blondins of the tenuous idea, who 
teeter and cavort giddily for the delecta- 
tion or dismay of their daily audiences. 
But he is happily free from some of the 
most annoying peccadilloes (not to say 
vices) of the funambulist fraternity. Im- 
primis, he is not addicted to the sin of 
over-smartness; or that more noxious 
thing, “precious” journalism; or to 
flights of wit the secret of which is re- 
served to the writer and one or two priv- 
ileged friends. There is indeed some- 
thing comfortably rude and forthright as 
well as wholesomely human about him. 
His humor is true touch, and of no alien 
borrowing. His reactions are those of a 
free spirit and a bold intelligence. In a 
word there is a real man behind the pen, 
no mere flibbertigibbet or word-quibbler ; 
and he has genuine thoughts which not 
seldom give pleasure to thinking people. 

The present book offers a generous 
sample of the qualities which have made 
for his acceptance in the Sun Dial and 
between book-covers. No doubt the 
author shrewdly calculated that the 
“dialect” or scrambled English of the 





“Old Soak” would be eagerly relished by 
many people who would shun the same or 
similar matter if expressed in correct 
prose. We have never quite understood 
why the American public mind must 
preferably be approached on all-fours, 
i.e., through the medium of some form of 
dialect or dislocated English; but so it 
is, and many resounding, even worthy 
successes forbid further discussion of the 
point. Remains to be said that the OLD 
SOAK is easily approachable even by the 
fastidious few who can not abide dialect. 
There is plenty of fun in the OLD SoAK 
and not a little of that homely philosophy 
which never grows the worse for re- 
statement. These bits for example: 


I’d rather have Despair combined with a case 
of Bourbon liquor than all the Hope in the 
world by itself. 

* * ~ 

Look at the history of the world—every once 
in a while it has looked as if the pious and the 
uplifter was going to bring in the Millennium, 
with bells on it—but something has always hap- 
pened just in time. 

* x * 

What I always wanted was that warm feel- 
ing that started about the equator and spread 
gentle all over you till you loved your neigh- 


bor as the Good Book says. 
o* * * 


One thing I can’t get used to going without 
is that long brass railing where you would rest 
your feet, and I’ve got one fixed up in my own 
bedroom now so when I ‘get tired setting down 
I can go and stand up and rest my feet one at 


a time. 
* * * 


There ain't no sympathy and understanding 
left in the world since bartenders was abolished. 
+ * * 


Prohibition is doing more harm than you can 
see with the naked eye. 
* * * 


How about that there book that says vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity? Well, I ask you, did you 
ever get that way in the morning after you had 
spent the night before drinking the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape! 

. * 


I feel myself going down hill because my 
softer emotions ain’t never stirred up by noth- 
ing any more. 

* ok 


HAIL and FAREWELL, the second 
and better half of the book considered 
as literature, is made up of a series of 
dipsian poems (actually thirst-provok- 
ing, many readers will find them) ad- 
dressed to various friends of the author, 
and humorously elegiac in their celebra- 
tion of and lament for “good times gone.” 
They are astonishingly vigorous, witty, 
slangy, bold, picturesque, and effective— 
and now and then they do not fail to 
score as genuine poetry. Knowing Mar- 
quis only as the writer of the prose half 
of this book, one would be loath to father 
these clever poems upon him—a striking 
proof of his,versatility. Perhaps the 
most quotable and felicitous of all these 
rhymes,- merry or Saturnine, is the 
sonnet entitled “A Certain Club” (one 
may conjecture the Players) which will 
surely give the reader a desire for the 
rest. 





Ah, dead and done! Forever dead and done 
The mellow dusks, the friendly dusks and dim, 
When Charley shook the cocktails up, or Tim— 
Gone are ten thousand gleaming moments, gone 
Like fireflies twinkling toward oblivion! 

Ah, how the bubbles used to leap and swim, 
Breaking in laughter round the goblet’s brim, 
When Walter pulled a cork for us, or John! 
I have seen ghosts of men I never knew,— 
Great, gracious souls, the golden hearts of 

earth— 


Look from the shadows in the rooms we love, 
Living a wistful instant in our mirth; 
I have seen JEFFERSON smile down at Drew, 
And BootH pause, musing, on the stair above. 

We have spoken of the flagrant human- 
ness of this writer: it is perhaps most 
persuasively evident in the sonnet 
“Yearnings and Memories,” of which, to 
make an end, we venture to quote only 
these lines: 

Liquor there is—but how I miss the Bar! 

I miss a certain attitude of mind, 

Congenial, which I seek but never find 

Except beneath the golden triple star, 

That from the brandy bottle shines afar! 


MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Maids Errant 


SHow Down. By Julia H. Railey. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
THE PAssIONATE PuritAN. By Jane Mander. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
Beauty AND Mary Brarr. By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
HERE is a good deal of activity in- 
volved in keeping up with the self- 
determined heroine of current fiction. 
The girl who runs things, who makes 
men stand around, and reforms abuses 
by the lifting of a hand and perhaps a 
voice, is the least of our troubles. Nancy 
Carroll of “Show Down,” modern college 
product and irresistible force for right- 
eousness (or let us say efficiency) that 
she is, really conquers by a sort of ap- 
plied conservatism. After all she is on 
the side of the angels, the old-fashioned 
angels of personal and civic virtue; and 
she is, by her author’s account, a very 
lovely young person. No right-minded 
man disputes such an one’s privilege to 
amuse herself with managing or even 
dominating him—within bounds. Her 
little airs of authority tickle him to 
death, and he does not at all object to her 
having common sense and justice on her 
side, if that “helps any.” . . Nancy 
Carroll is not a foolish figure, but we 
need to keep her prettiness and charm 
steadily in mind as excuse and atonement 
for her galling efficiency. They are a 
beacon through the fog; and, sure 
enough, when she has wiped out the 
wicked gradgrind of her community and 
reformed the political and social morals 
of her fair state, she comforts us by fall- 
ing into the arms of the good fellow who 
has been waiting for her all along, and 
tells him she will die if he leaves her, 
and gets called his little Nancy: “Such 
a game little fighter. Fighting such a big 
thing. And no mother—But it’s all right, 
dear. Everything is.” Bless her little 
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heart! here is a scene to restore one’s 
masculine complacency. They need us, 
they need even our condescension, after 
all! 

So is it, (by all accounts) with maidens 
more modern than the Nancy Carrolls. 
The girl in “The Passionate Puritan” 
finds herself in a position not unlike 
Nancy’s. She, too, is a city product of 
city life and training who goes out to be 
a teacher in the country. But it is not, 
as with Nancy, an adventure or a crusade 
deliberately undertaken. She has ambi- 
tion and high prospects as a teacher, and 
the rules of Auckland Province, New 
Zealand, require that before taking a city 
post the novice must teach two years 
“somewhere in the backblocks.” So she 
goes to “Puhipuhi” via ‘“Whakapara,” 
and is presently installed as teacher in 
a tiny mining community in the hills. It 
is a one-company place, there is nothing 
for her to reform there, unless teaching 
methods. And she is a quester rather 
than a reformer—the object of her more 
or less conscious quest being of course 
“life.” Unluckily for her peace of mind, 
she is very romantic, and inclined to 
make excessive demands upon herself and 
others. She has a notion, for instance, 
that there is such thing as a willingly 
monogamous male; and she is hampered 
by an instinct to preserve her own 
chastity till she shall have found her true 
mate. At the outset we guess that she 
is to find that mate in the saturnine man- 
ager of the mine. So she might if he 
were not otherwise bespoken. It is a dis- 
appointment (to the male reader) to have 
her settling upon the Hyde Park dandy 
and dilettante who is miraculously at 
hand, there in the depths of “the bush.” 
We are to suppose that he really has the 
mate-feeling for her. But he makes no 
bones of urging a free relation between 
them, and he thinks it unnecessary to 
confess his past, even his very recent 
amours, not to speak of his marriage. 
Now this, we gather, is nothing any 
reasonable woman could object to seri- 
ously, and our Sidney and her Arthur 
agree in the end that she has made a 
fool of herself by so doing. Physical ex- 
clusiveness does not matter so much; and 
anyhow, he has not been quite so free 
and easy as she thought. We leave them 
drinking to monogamy and “the great 
god Humour,” with cheerful laughter. 
“Soon after, in the drawing-room the 
pearl and diamond ring was on Sidney’s 
hand. She had seen the divorce papers, 
and had consented . . .” Poor Sidney has 
lost the cherished glamour of romance; 
we hope she will be really happy with 
common sense, flexible affections, and the 
great god Humour. 

“Beauty and Mary Blair,” a third 
study of the very young woman “finding 
herself” is, we fear, for all its modern 
out-speech, a reactionary tale. Little 
Mary Blair has her lesson to learn; for 





her also painfully vanishes the glamour 
of her flapper dreams. Almost, at times, 
she loses her hope of beauty as the real 
object and justifier of her young quest. 
But she never quite loses it. Therefore 
she is able to escape both the snares of 
the fowler (yet another elegant and pre- 
dacious man about town) and the hard 
tolerance of disillusionment. Fate makes 
this gratifying easy for her by providing 
an excellent third party to take over and 
definitely occupy her distressed little 
heart. Mary tells the story, in her own 
lively, slangy, fashion. It is full of amus- 
ing bits, and as a whole is meant to be 
amusing. But like all good comedy it 
embodies a sober meaning. It is an acute 
and kindly study of the American girl 
whose parents are too self-absorbed to 
look out for their children, even by set- 
ting them an example of decent conduct. 
Mary has to blaze her own path, and if 
she “comes out right,” she has only luck 
and that something in her—call it 
purity, or sportsmanship, or love of 
beauty—which keeps her safe and sound 
through the lonely adventure. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Adirondacks 


A History oF THE AprronpacKs. By Alfred 
L. Donaldson. In two volumes. With nu- 
merous maps and illustrations. New York: 
The Century Company. 


N paging over these two well-stored 

volumes, we feel that the relation of 
author and subject has been mutually 
advantageous. Mr. Donaldson is enough 
of an outsider to sense the oddities and 
humors of his theme, and enough of an 
Adirondacker to know the natives, the 
summer people, and the history sym- 
pathetically. He has evidently spared no 
pains in research, while his enthusiasm 
has carried him spiritedly through what 
might easily have been an appalling mass 
of details. 

He had the advantage of an unusually 
compact subject for a local historian. In 
Indian times the Adirondacks had no his- 
tory. Only one Indian site has been lo- 
cated—a summer village at Indian Carry 
on the Upper Saranac. The Mohawk 
names which so abound to-day are recent 
and mostly from Cooper’s novels. It was 
a sporting region for the Red Man, as it 
still is for the White Man. The Adi- 
rondacks began to be real estate when in 
1773 Totten and Crossfield obtained a 
crown grant for pretty much everything 
between Scroon Lake and Racquet Lake. 
In 1791 the New York promoter Alex- 
ander Macomb similarly got possession 
of a vast tract from the Lower Saranac 
to Lake Ontario, paying eightpence an 
acre. Thus was established at the out- 
set the division which every Adirond- 
acker will regard as essential between 
the mountains and the waterways. 
These grants were soon parceled out to 











sub-speculators in townships, and soon 
the hardy settlers pushed in. It was 
the stock that produced hermits and 
mighty hunters, guides and homespun 
philosophers, modest innkeepers and mil- 
lionaire landlords. Perhaps the moun- 
tains produced their high type in the 
sublime fanatic John Brown, whose body, 
surrounded by those of his paladins, lies 
in his ancestral farm at North Elba. And 
possibly the alluvium of the waterways 
produced its greatest citizen in the 
super-innkeeper Paul Smith. There were 
fifty years when the balance swung un- 
certainly. Many pioneer families sunk 
towards the poor-white stage, others be- 
gan to emerge into wealth and local in- 
fluence. It was still a region not of 
villages but of trapping and trading 
posts; of little farms, and lumber lots, 


Scientific exploration begins when 
Professor Emmons of Williams College 
and his fellow geologists, on August 5, 
1837, were the first white men to stand 
on Mount Marcy. Their reports were 
pretty nearly the beginning of the now 
abundant literature of the Adirondacks, 
Even earlier gentlefolk from the older 
States had begun to seek sport, or health, 
or wealth among the mountains, and 
with them often came tragedy. Charles 
Herreshoff from Providence tried great 
farming and iron mining at Old Forge 
and shot himself rather than face the 
symbol of shattered fortunes in a hope- 
lessly flooded mine. Joseph Bonaparte 
in 1815 bought a vast estate and every 
summer rumbled up in coach and four 
from Bordentown to his hunting lodge 
at Diana. Mme. de Staél made consider- 
able investments in Adirondack forests, 


It was W. H. Murray, curious blend 
of parson and Gil Blas, who started the 
rush for the Adirondacks through his 
“Adventures in the Wilderness,” 1869. 
Promptly the region was full of quaint 
enthusiasts whom the natives dubbed 
“Murray’s fools,” the while exploiting 
them. Here opens an idyllic chapter, 
which had been heralded a few years 
earlier, when the gentlest spirits in 
America gathered at the Philosophers’ 
Camps, first at Folinsbee Pond, then at 
Ampersand. Mr. Donaldson’s account of 
this episode should turn many readers 
to W. J. Stillman’s admirable pages in 
his “Autobiography.” He who has seen 
nothing of the primitive Adirondacks is 
to be pitied. It was a sensation to rattle 
all day by stage from Elizabethtown 
through burning forests and cool off at 
nightfall before the clean serenity of 
Lake Placid; to drive a slender blue 
guideboat through the swift narrows at 
the outlet of Long Lake, after a misad- 
venture with Clear River; to drift down 
the Racquette and steer through the 
stormy chop of Big Tupper upon the 
great campfire crackling amid Moody's 
log cabins—this was to have lived the 
real Adirondack life, To-day it is much 
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changed, with motor roads, speed 
jaunches, golf courses, palatial hotels and 
clubs, and more palatial camps. Sim- 
plicity, which before imposed itself 
everywhere, now must be laboriously 
sought. And even the natives are ama- 
teurs of the gas-engine and moving pic- 
ture. Troja fuit. 

But the latest chapter is by no means 
yninteresting. It brings the career of 
the heroic invalid Dr. Trudeau and the 
use of the Adirondacks as an ideal health 
station for consumptives. And here the 
pest paragraph is that of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s sojourn at Saranac, where 
health came back to him in a measure 
and prosperity began to reward his pen. 
There is, too, a militant side to this ex- 
cellent book—the long struggle of the 
friends of the Adirondacks to save them 
against ruthless lumbering and land 
speculation as a permanent and unim- 
paired pleasure ground for the State of 
New York. It was a good fight fairly 
won against heaviest odds. The details 
of the campaign are fully but not too 
fully given. 

We have touched inadequately some of 
the outstanding features of a book very 
various in its interest. We find no 
serious omission save that of the painter 
Homer D. Martin, surely the greatest 
artistic interpreter of this beautiful 
region. Should certain curious cultural 
statistics be wanted for the subsequent 
editions, which are sure to be demanded, 
they are available in Mather and Brock- 
ett’s “A Geographical History of the 
State of New York,” 1848. 


Gorky and Tolstoy 


REMINISCENCES OF LEo NIKOLAEVICH ToLsrToy. 


By Maxim Gorky. Authorized translation 
from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky and 
Leonard Woolf. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 


“T DO not know whether I loved him; 
but does it matter, love of him or 
hatred? He always roused in me sensa- 
tions and agitations which were enor- 
mous, fantastic; even the unpleasant and 
hostile feelings which he roused were of 
a kind not to oppress but rather to ex- 
plode the soul; they made it more sensi- 
tive and capacious.” These words are 
perhaps the keynote of Gorky’s small but 
extremely significant book on Tolstoy. 
Gorky resembles Tolstoy in knowing well 
his native country, Russia, and in being 
born with a genius for the portrayal of 
human character; in all else he differs 
from him. Gorky venerates Tolstoy’s 
artistic genius, which he understands; 
he despises his teachings of humility and 
non-resistance, which are opposed tu 
his own convictions. But he discusses 
neither his art nor his ethics; he gives 
by bits of anecdote and comment a por- 
trait, or at least a sketch, of the greatest 
personality that Russia has produced. 


From Gorky’s pages Tolstoy emerges 
as neither saint, hypocrite, nor fanatic, 
but as a great man who “scattered about 
him the living seeds of indomitable 
thoughts.” He was a Russian noble, a 
country squire of the old régime, and 
despite his religion of humility, his aris- 
tocratic pride constantly asserted itself 
in the presence of men who visited him 
from curiosity and who ventured on 
familiarity with him. He knew his own 
genius; he read aloud with delight a 
scene from his then unpublished “Father 
Sergius,” and remarked: “The old man 
wrote it well, well.” His keen, shrewd 
comments on men and writers showed the 
man of wide experience who had risen 
above mere worldly wisdom. With the 
finest social tact—for “when Leo Nikolae- 
vich wished to please, he could do so 
more easily than a clever and beautiful 
woman’—he united a command of 
coarse, brutally frank language; he of- 
fended Gorky, who is at heart a romantic, 
by his comments on “Varienka Oliessova” 
and “Twenty-six and One.” At the same 
time he behaved with rare courtesy to- 
wards Gorky by refraining from forcing 
on his attention his own ethical teach- 
ings, which he knew were repugnant to 
the younger man. And -yet the finest 
anecdote given by Gorky, and that most 
characteristic of the old Tolstoy, is that 
with which the book comes to a close:— 


Suddenly he asked me, exactly as if he 
were dealing me a blow: “Why don’t you 
believe in God?” 

“T have no faith, Leo Nikolaevich.” 

“It is not true.. By nature you are a be- 
liever, and you can not get on without God. 
You will realize it one day. Your disbelief 
comes from obstinacy, because you have 
been hurt: the world is not what you would 
like it to be. There are also some people 
who do not believe, out of shyness; it hap- 
pens with young people; they adore some 
woman, but don’t want to show it from fear 
that she won’t understand, and also from 
lack of courage. Faith, like love, requires 
courage and daring. One has to say to one- 
self, ‘I believe’—and everything will come 
right, everything will appear as you want it, 
it will explain itself to you and attract you. 
Now, you love much, and faith is only a 
greater love; you must love still more and 
then your love will turn to faith. When 
one loves a woman, she is unfailingly the 
best woman on earth, and each loves the 
best woman; and that is faith. A non-be- 
liever can not love: to-day he falls in love 
with one woman, and next year with an- 
other. The souls of such men are tramps 
living barren lives—that is not good. But 
you were born a believer and it is no use 
thwarting yourself. Well, you may say, 
Beauty—and what is beauty? The highest 
and most perfect is God.” 

He hardly ever spoke to me on this sub- 
ject, and its seriousness and the suddenness 
of it rather overwhelmed me. I was silent. 

He was sitting on the couch with his legs 
drawn up under him, and, breaking into a 
triumphant little smile and shaking his fin- 
ger at me, he said: “You won't get out of 
this by silence, no.” 

And I, who do not believe in God, looked 
at him for some reason very cautiously and 
a little timidly. I looked and thought: “This 


man is godlike.” 
G. R. Noyes 


A Victorian Knight-Errant 


Davin UrguHart. By Gertrude Robinson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
HIS book is well characterized by its 

sub-title, “Some Chapters in the 

Life of a Victorian Knight-Errant of 

Justice and Liberty.” David Urquhart, 

almost forgotten to-day even by histor- 

ians, was worth rescuing from oblivion, 
not only because of his innate nobleness 
of character and his firmness for right 
and justice as he saw it, but also for the 
courage with which he opposed the 
Prime Minister and prevailing opinion of 
his day. Much that he said and did can 
be better understood now than during 
his lifetime. The catastrophe to civiliza- 
tion which he feared and which he tried 
to avert has swept over us. The popular 
Victorian verdict on “nationality,” which 
he intensely distrusted, is already being 
revised in the light of the miseries it 
has caused and the increasing national 
ambitions and hatreds it has aroused. 
Trained in the best traditions of Eng- 
lish classical scholarship, Urquhart, like 

Byron, went out to fight in behalf of lib- 

erty in the Greek War of Independence. 

After this was secured, he spent many 

years in the study of the Near Eastern 

Question, was sent on important secret 

missions by Sir Stratford Canning, and 

published in 1833 a valuable work on 

“Turkey and her Resources.” But in his 

Turkish studies Urquhart had conceived 

a fear and suspicion of Russia which dis- 

torted all his later views on international 

politics. Because of this and his exces- 
sive zeal on behalf of Turkey he was re- 
buked by Lord Palmerston, left the 
service of the Foreign Office, and became 
henceforth a most determined and out- 
spoken opponent of that shifty but popu- 
lar Minister. By his aggressive policies 
he did much to antagonize German feel- 
ing in his own day and to foster the later 

German conviction that England was an 

imperialistic power anxious to “encircle” 

and throttle any dangerous rival. With 
the Germans of his day Urquhart also 
believed, 

If the devil has a son, 

Surely he is Palmerston. 


Repeatedly, in the press, in Parliament, 
in “committees for foreign affairs” or- 
ganized by him among the British work- 
ing-classes, Urquhart opposed and ex- 
posed, the folly and wickedness of Palm- 
erston’s deeds. He was active in the 
futile attempt in the House of Commons 
to have Palmerston impeached as a 
traitor to his country. 

Urquhart also stood in very close re- 
lations with leaders of the Chartist 
movement, though he vigorously and 
fearlessly opposed some of their aims 
which he regarded as revolutionary. Be- 
lieving in law and order, and possessed 
of a mystical admiration for the univer- 
sal authority of the Roman Catholic 
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Church in the Middle Ages, his imagina- 
tion was captivated by the possibilities 
of what the Pope might accomplish for a 
distraught and erring world. He had 
plans for the founding of a college at 
Rome for the study of diplomacy. He 
drew up a noble but impractical appeal 
for a higher morality in international 
relations which he got placed by the 
Armenian Synod before the Vatican 
Council in 1869; he confidently hoped it 
would be adopted and proclaimed by the 
Holy Father; but it was _ still-born, 
pushed to the wall by the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility and the Franco- 
Prussian War. In this last effort, as in 
nearly all his others, his idealism outran 
his sense of what was practicable. In 
one matter, however, he was wholly suc- 
cessful in his efforts to benefit mankind 
—he introduced and popularized in 
Western Europe the Turkish bath. 

Miss Robinson has done her task as 
biographer excellently. Drawing freely 
on Urquhart’s private letters, speeches, 
and writings, she gives a portrait which 
is both interesting and convincing. She 
makes a hero of him, but admits his 
prejudices and failures. 

S. B. Fay 


The Run of the Shelves 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT’S “Things 

That Have Interested Me” (Doran) 
is a book of monographs and paragraphs, 
bits of narrative and bits of comment, 
excursions, and incursions, peckings and 
nibblings, interesting almost without ex- 
ception and profitable more or less—upon 
the whole rather less than more. The 
Bennett who writes this volume seems 
antipodal to the Bennett who wrote 
“Clayhanger” and “The Old-Wives’ 
Tale.” That earlier Bennett possessed 
the assiduity, the limitless, accumulative 
patience, of a coral insect accompanied 
with a coral insect’s unconcern for the 
final aspect and collective import of his 
work. There seemed no place in such 
works for sides or opinions or generali- 
ties. We gathered indeed that opinion 
was an extravagance which the sound 
investigator would discreetly forego, that 
generalities were dissipations fit only 
for a licentious metropolis and quite out 
of keeping with the sobrieties of the 
Five Towns. In this work opinion is 
almost rank in its luxuriance, and gen- 
eralization flourishes like mayweed. The 
facts which once seemed so solemn and 
immovable are still here, but they are 
like checkers on a board which the author 
moves from spot to spot in the pursuit 
of his combinations. In the crispness, 
swiftness, sureness, of his judgments on 
life Mr. Bennett seems a relative to— 
not brother certainly, but second-cousin 
—to Mr. Jaggers in Dickens’ “Great Ex- 
pectations.” He has respect for some 


things and contempt for many, and his 
contempts are much lustier and heartier, 
have an air of being much better fed, 
than his respects. Viewed as a judge 
of life he would pass for able among the 
mediocrities, but would scarcely rank as 
distinguished among the able. The ex- 
tent and variety of his knowledge is im- 
pressive, but his standards give no sign 
of elevation or peculiarity. They are 
accessible standards, open to anybody 
with Mr. Bennett’s literary associations 
and international experience. On the 
whole one feels that while Mr. Bennett 
has most certainly escaped from the Five 
Towns, he has never—if one may put 
the matter whimsically—escaped from 


his escape from the Five Towns. His 
view of things is too much colored by 
his flight. His is not one of the origina} 
minds in which the case of the universe 
is re-opened and re-tried. In the event 
of the holding of such a trial, he might 
be admirable on the stand, but peccant on 
the bench. 


“Emerson: How To Know Him” by 
Mr. Crothers is the latest addition to the 
series: in which authors who can not 
make themselves known to the public 
(the list includes even Dickens) are 
taken care of by the Bobbs-Merrill Com. 
pany. A third-rate author takes care 
of his third-rate public, but first-rate 


DON’T WASTE THE SUMMER! 


You don’t have to put in your summer reading ephemeral “best 
sellers” in order to have a good time. The truly enjoyable books 
—books that are never dull—books that pay you back well, in 
permanent additions to your store of repartee and allusion,—are 
the great masterpieces of the modern spirit included in the 


MODERN 


LIBRARY 


The very best of modern drama, philosophy, fiction, and fan- 
tasy—Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm, Bernard Shaw, Anatole 
France, Dunsany, Ibsen, Samuel Butler, Schnitzler, Thomas 
Hardy, George Moore, and fourscore more—they’re all on hand 
to pick from, at your nearest bookstore—each complete in itself, 
a handy, alluring, limpbound volume, just the right size for your 
pocket or the corner of even a tightly packed bag! And so inex- 


pensive, too, 95 cents each! 


A half-dozen volumes from THE MODERN LIBRARY are 
a very necessary part of your vacation baggage! 


JAKE = E¥nice TIiETUENS 


A story of parallel lives—one a true idyll of 
American family life,—the other the clash between 
Jake, a product of the Mississippi be and the 


two women he loved. A great novel, 


. Webster 


calls it, ‘“‘without any of the saute ay romance— 
told with complete sincerity, with poignancy and 
with moments of great beauty.” $2.00 


RED FLOWERS 
By FRANCIS HAFFKINE SNOW 


A red-blooded romance of adventure and love and intrigue in the 
days when Czars and titled aristocrats still had a gay time of It in 
Russia. A rattling good story for the reader who wants relief from 
the introspective novel of current fiction. 

“With the setting of a light opera, the action of a melodrama, and 
a style as detailed as that of a motion picture, this romantic Russian 
story, written by an American, is a vivid piece of work.”—New York 


Times. 


LILIOM 
By FRANZ MOLNAR 


the outstanding dramatic success of the season—a 
rarely beautiful and inspiring literary achievement 
—may now be had at all book- a With a three- 
color jacket by LEE SIMONS 

“This year has brought us no > he more interesting, 
none more truly worth going to see.”—N. Y. Times. 


$1.75 
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authors are disabled by superiority. Mr. 
Crothers is by no means a bad care- 
taker; he is full of sympathy and full of 
insight, though he somehow leaves the 
impression that his relation to Emerson 
merely reproduces the collective relation 
of his time, place, group, and craft to 
Emerson. He visited Emerson, so to 
speak, as member of a delegation. He 
approaches his subject by twenty-two 
routes, indicated by such chapter-head- 
ings as “A Discriminating Optimist,” 
“The Opener of Doors,” “The Parish of 
Young Men,” “The Quiet Revolutionist” 
(an admirable title for a succulent chap- 
ter). This is very agreeable and useful 
in its suggestion of the diversities in 
Emerson and in the effect it gives of 
large circumference as of a hundred- 
gated Thebes. The brains of the young 
person whom Mr. Crothers is tutoring 
appear to fluctuate in power: he is told 
some rather obvious things, but by page 
14 he has made such progress that he 
is expected to play a game, to match his 
wits, with Emerson—surely a hard pre- 
cept for the shy child who is supposed 
to peep warily at the seer from behind 
the folds of his conductor’s gown. 
Emerson is supposed to have enjoyed a 
peculiar dispensation from the obliga- 
tions of logical sequence; this immunity 
he has apparently passed on to Mr. 
Crothers, who is unterrified by the risks 
of closing a chapter on “The Poetry of 
Science” with a quotation of almost two 
pages which contains no reference to 
the poetry of science. Mr. Crother’s ex- 
position is low-keyed, but very clear; it 
is subject at the end of topics to what an 
elocutionist would call a vanish, a dis- 
sipation where one might crave a trench- 
ant stop. On the whole the book is a 
convenient and acceptable stepladder. We 
all know when stepladders are demanded 
in libraries—when the classic has been 
laid upon the shelf. 


The Weekly Review has already 
noticed at some length the first instal- 
ment of the new edition of G. E. Wood- 
berry’s prose works (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). It is pleasant to have the remain- 
ing three volumes so quickly in hand, and 
to see so eminent a writer made acces- 
sible in so suitable a form. One of the 



































DIVERSIFIED reading list ; a balanced 
mental ration of five books that will 
make permanent additions to your library. 











LYRICS OF THE LINKS 


Collected by 
Henry Litchfield West 


Even saved daylight vanishes, and some week ends are rainy. 
But you can keep on golfing in the pages of this book. Its verses will 
be “tonic for your game.” Among the golfers who are poets are 
Grantland Rice, Ring Lardner, Edgar Guest, Tom Masson, and 
Andrew Lang. $2.00 


THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By H. G. Wells 


An impassioned appeal to the socially conscientious to rescue 
our civilization from its dangerously chaotic situation, and to save 
our species before it perishes through its own folly. A warning, a 
forecast, and a brilliant program of reform. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO 
DID THE RIGHT THING 


By Sir Harry Johnston 


“His books are conceived in the great tradition of the English 
novel—The Fielding-Dickens tradition—a big canvas and a big spir- 
itual attitude on the part of the artist who handles the brush. Life 
as he depicts it has depth, solidity, picturesqueness, and magnitude.” 











TO THE READERS 
OF 


THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


INDEX TO VOLUME IV WILL BE 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


To all libraries copies of the index will be 
sent as a matter of course. 


























—Felix Grendon in The Nation. 


ORPHAN DINAH 
By Eden Phillpotts 


The London Spectator com- 
mends this new tale of the Dart- 
moor vales. We quote from the 
review: “There is no lack of sur- 
prises, of unexpected incidents. 
It abounds in good talk and is 
exceptionally strong in charac- 
ter. . . . Its many portraits 
form a real contribution to the 
rural Human Comedy of Eng- 
land.” $2.50 


$2.50 


THE WRECK 
By 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


This new novel reveals not 
alone the heart of India, but the 
heart of her women—women to 
whom love is destiny and the 
highest spiritual fulfilment. Hem- 
nalini, the fine, enlightened girl 
student, and Kamala, the wist- 
fully beautiful little bride, are 
imaged with rare penetration and 
poetic feeling. $2.25 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
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new volumes, “Appreciations of Litera- 
ture,” contains a series of essays on 
“Lyrical Poetry,” “Narrative Poetry,” 
“Dramatic Poetry,” etc., which, to tell 
the truth, we do not find particularly in- 
teresting; the closely ranked generaliza- 
tions grow a little monotonous, and the 
philosophy is not always convincing. But 
in the same book Mr. Woodberry prints 
his “America in Literature,’ which, 
though highly generalized, seems to us 
more solid and energetic and sound. The 
other two volumes, “Literary Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century” and “Studies 
of a Litterateur,” represent the journal- 
istic side of the author’s work, consisting 
of various reviews from the old Nation 
and Atlantic, and of prefaces written for 
various popular editions of standard 
works. Mr. Woodbury never rises as high 
here as in the memorable essay on Virgil, 
but on the average we are inclined to like 
him best in this field. The doubtful en- 
thusiasms of his philosophy are less ap- 
parent, his English runs with notable 
ease and elegance, his culture is always 
gracious. We are carried back to the 
days, not long ago in time but separated 
from the present by an abyss of “pro- 
gress,’ when magazine editors were 
possessed of the faith that their sub- 
scribers liked to read in a leisurely man- 
ner about books and the makers of books. 
“T am satisfied,” says Mr. Woodberry in 
the prefatorial note to the “Literary 
Memoirs,” “that my old editors, Wendell 
Phillips Garrison and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich—and kinder and more loyal 
editors no young writer ever had—would 
be pleased at this late gleaning from the 
long-abandoned spring wheat-field.” We 
know that one of those editors, were he 
living, would welcome the book, and 
think the other would do the same. Mr. 
Woodberry wrote about the biographies 
and letters of various nineteenth century 
authors as they appeared with a feeling, 
proper enough at the time, that he could 
assume a good deal of literary informa- 
tion in his readers. That was in the days 
when a poet did not become antiquated 
in ten years and before we had discov- 
ered the awful vacuity of Queen Vic- 
toria’s subjects. Those who can still 
breathe the Victorian atmosphere will 
find a certain exhilaration in the quiet 
decency of Mr. Woodberry’s more youth- 
ful criticisms. 


The lure of angling for its devotees is 
not confined to rippling brooks. It not 
infrequently extends to the printed book. 
Thus H. T. Sheringham, the Angling 
Editor of the London Field, has prepared 
in “Trout Fishing: Memories and 
Morals” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a 
most attractive bait for his fellow sports- 
men. In it he has covered a wide variety 
of topics, controversial and otherwise, 
which will interest and perhaps instruct 
enthusiasts of the rod and line. 
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THE BOOK HUNTERS 


A Dramatic Interlude 


CHARACTERS 


The Piper: A Book Fancier. 


Mrs. S.: A Lady in search of infor- 
mation. 


Mr. S.: Husband of the lady in search 
of information. 

Wu Fu Fan: Dog of the lady in search 
of information. 


Mrs. S. Oh, it was a wonderfully appointed 
house. Quite everything one could wish. Or 
at least I thought so until I prepared to retire. 
My head was simply whirling with all the gaiety 
of the evening and the bright idea swooped on 
me of reading myself to sleep. No books were 
visible but I prowled about and finally un- 
earthed—guess! 


The Piper. 


Really, I am nowhere when it 
comes to riddles. 


Mrs. S. A Dream Book, a New Testament in 
Greek, and a Dotty Dimples minus the cover. 


Mr. S. What more could you ask, if all you 
want of books is to send you to sleep? 


Mrs. S. Lots. I want gay books, whimsical 
books, delightful books,—books that will give 
me pleasant dreams for the night and a smile to 
begin the morning. And that, dear Piper, is 
what has led us on this pilgrimage today. Next 
week we trek. Our summer home awaits only 
ourselves—and books. And because I want 
books that will reflect credit on ourselves and 
that will help make Point Scallop a place of 
pleasant memories and no regrets for our guests, 
you find us here, a small but inquisitive band, 
disturbing your quiet and awaiting your advice. 


The Piper. One of the few pleasures of age 
is the giving of advice which, by the way, I find 
is usually followed in inverse proportion to its 
goodness. On this table is a convenient pad 
and pencil for making notes. Listen well, for 
what I say will be gospel. . . . First of all 
don’t try to think up a books-for-all-taste collec- 
tion for each guest room. Just buy the best of 
current books and scatter them around. I'd 
recommend good light fiction as meeting the 
widest diversity of tastes. There’s a new ro- 
mance of the French Revolution with a fasci- 
nating duellist-hero leaping like a panther 
through its pages that just fills the bill. 
SCARAMOUCHE it’s called, and the author is 
Rafael Sabatini. 


Mr. S. I know him. 
book about Borgias. 


The Piper. A fine foil for our first choice 
would be a couple of Western novels. Oh, you 
can wrinkle up your delightful nose if you want, 
I used to myself (my own nose I mean, of course) 
until I tried Raine’s GUNSIGHT PASS in the 
intolerable tedium of a railway waiting room. 
I found then that it is possible to write a romance 
of the West that is brimming with excitement 
and still is not an insult to one’s intelligence. 
And I found the same thing since, when I read 
STEPSONS OF LIGHT by Eugene M. Rhodes, 
an author who has had twenty-five years’ actual 
experience as a cowboy behind him to add veri- 
similitude to his colorful pictures of the cattle 
country. 


Mrs. S. Upon my word, could one have im- 
agined the Piper reaching new peaks of eloquence 
over light fiction. 


He wrote a stunning 
Put him down. 


The Piper. It is precisely the fond conception 
of myself as too dry-as-dust for light fiction that 


SCENE 


Library of the Piper. Books, books 
and more books. In the interstices, q 
few old prints. About a table, littered 
with papers and smoking material, are 
sprinkled a few faded armchairs. A 
generous fireplace filled with pine 
boughs completes the furnishings. 


has spurred my eloquence up these dizzy heights, 
No person of intelligence is too highbrow to 
enjoy an unpretentious and perfectly efficient 
light novel. And while we’re on the subject let 
me tip you off, as I believe the phrase is, to a 
new British writer, Denis Mackail. His first 
novel, WHAT NEXT, is the story of an extrava.- 
gant young sprig of the aristocracy who goes 
into business with his Pelmanistic valet—and 
with the most entertaining results. By all 
means put it down. 


Mrs. S. But you poor man, you must picture 
me as suffering from a deluge of guests whose 
tastes run exclusively to light fiction. Have you 
nothing else to offer? 


The Piper. For you and your more sophisti- 
cated guests, I recommend first of all Ethel M. 
Kelleys BEAUTY AND MARY BLAIR, an 
extraordinarily fine and fascinating study of a 
young American girl of the present day who 
skirts the verge of the abyss in her naive quest 
for beauty amid the hurly-burly of New York. 


Mrs. S. It is good. 


The Piper. There are too many new novels 
swarming in my mind to elaborate on each. 
ELLEN LEVIS, another, and a very absorbing 
Pennsylvania story by Elsie Singmaster, the 
author of BASIL EVERMAN, you must be 
sure to get. Likewise, THREE LOVING LADIES 
by the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall of whose preéminence 
as a novelist I have lately read so much in the 
British magazines. Now throw in for lovers of 
sentiment, Eleanor H. Porter’s posthumous and 
(I am told) really delightful SISTER SUE and 
your fictional cocktail is ready to shake up and 
serve. 


Mr. S. 


in it? 


I’ve read it. 


(Feebly waggish.) Is there a kick 


Mrs. S. There’s none against it anyway. It 
sounds delicious. (Briskly to the Piper.) And 
now for a more substantial diet. 


The Piper. Exactly. Having gulped down 
our appetizer we skip the soup and plunge 
directly into our main course which naturally 
for a summer menu is outdoor sport and travel 
books. As Point Scallop is situated on Cape 
Cod you must, of course, have the four best 
books on that sandy and picturesque land, 
Thoreau’s CAPE COD, Mary Rogers Bangs’ 
delightful history OLD CAPE COD, CAPE 
CODDITIES by Dennis and Marion Chatham, 
and that invaluable guide and bedside com- 
panion, Agnes Edwards’ CAPE COD, NEW 
AND OLD. While I think of it, by the way, 
let me suggest that you make a note of Miss 
Edwards’ last book, THE OLD COAST ROAD 
FROM BOSTON TO PLYMOUTH. And now 
to make a clean sweep of the new travel books 
just put down SAILING SOUTH, Philip 5S 
Marden’s entrancing odyssey of a pilgrimage over 
the wine-dark seas to Cuba and adjacent points 
in the surrounding wetness, Richard H. Dana’s 
HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TIES, and the picturesque sketches of hunting in 
the Santee River country that Archibald Rutledge 
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has just written under the title PLANTATION 
GAME TRAILS. And next the essays. 


Mrs. S. The entrées. 


Mr. S. (Muttering from the depths of his 
armchair.) And a fine bill the waiter will bring. 


Mrs. S. Grumble away if you like, but I 
assure you my dear I sometimes wish you had 
been brought up on so wholesome a diet. 


The Piper. (Hastily.) Put down John Bur- 
roughs’ last book, ACCEPTING THE UNI. 
VERSE, and for brisk and brilliant collections of 
essays in a lighter vein, J. Edgar Park’s THE 
BAD RESULTS OF GOOD HABITS, and Dr. 
Crothers’ DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 
For your guests who care to plunge deeper into 
the Pierian Springs, add Paul Elmer More’s A 
NEW ENGLAND GROUP AND OTHERS. Ian 
Hay’s delectable THE LIGHTER SIDE OF 
SCHOOL LIFE deserves a place in every house, 
as does also BIBLIOPHILY: OR BOOK-LOVE, 
a little dissertation on books, as attractive in 
appearance as in contents. 


Mrs. S. Poetry, I imagine, to carry on our 
so appetizing symbolism would be metamorphosed 
into dessert and our magnificent and inviting 
centrepiece will, of course, be LEGENDS. Oh, 
I am a long-time admirer of Amy Lowell and 
already the possessor of three copies of her latest 
volume. 


The Piper. For the country home I particu- 
larly recommend anthologies. Let’s start with 
Mrs. Waldo Richards’ STAR-POINTS, HIGH 
TIDE, and, of course, her garden anthology THE 
MELODY OF EARTH. Then you must have 
Jessie Rittenhouse’s three standard anthologies, 
and Robert Frothingham’s so popular collections 
of verse (red-blooded, I believe is the qualifying 
adjective the publishers use) SONGS OF MEN, 
SONGS OF HORSES, and SONGS OF DOGS. 


Wu Fu Fan. (Aroused from a light nap by 
the approach from beneath the bookcase of a 
colossal spider.) Woof, Woof, Woof! (He re- 
treats panic stricken to the shelter of his mis- 
tress’s chair.) 


Mrs. S. (Ecstatically, snatching him up.) 
Oh, you clever, clever beast. (To Mr. S.) You 
see he really can understand what we say. (To 
Wu Fu Fan.) Of course my darling shall have 
the book, as many as he likes, and ums own 
loving mummy read it to him every night. 


The Piper. (Politely, somewhat perturbed by 
this outburst.) Shall we go on? 


Mrs. S. Please do. 


The Piper. I think one of the most popular 
books of verse for your guests would be Arthur 
Chapman’s entertaining sketches of life in an 
Arizona town, CACTUS CENTER. And cer- 
tainly one of the most appreciated by those of 
more aesthetic tendencies would be THE GAR- 
DEN OF BRIGHT WATERS, another sensuous 
and flame-coloured collection of Asiatic poetry 
by the compiler of COLOURED STARS. Speak- 
ing, by the way, of poetry, let me urge you to 
put down the new life of PAUL VERLAINE, by 
Harold Nicholson, which I have read with infi- 
nite pleasure. The drama you can cover with 
CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, 
First and Second Series, as the thirty-eight plays 
include pretty much all the worthwhile drama of 
the present day, both European and American. 


Mrs. S. (Clapping her hands languidly.) Ad- 
mirable, admirable! And now I suppose I'll 
have to put in a few children’s books. The 
Browns, I believe, are to bring their whole tribe. 
Make it something that will keep them quiet. 
Poor Wu Fu Fan was nearly driven into hysterics 
the last time they came. 


The Piper. Do you by any chance remember 
their ages? 





Mrs. S. Oh yes, they run in multiples. Five, 
ten, and fifteen, and the sexes alternate, begin- 
ning with male. So thoughtful of the Browns! 


The Piper. We'd better call it three books 
apiece. For the oldest boy INJUN AND 
WHITEY STRIKE OUT FOR THEMSELVES 
by William S. Hart, THE WAR-TRAIL FORT 
by James Willard Schultz, himself an old-time 
Indian fighter, and Elsie Singmaster’s JOHN 
BARING’S HOUSE. For the girl I should select 
the latest volume of Lucy Fitch Perkins’ Twin 
Series, THE ITALIAN TWINS, also the effer- 
vescent CORNELIA by the same author, and 
NUOVA, a story of life in a bee-hive by Vernon 
Kellogg. And for the little boy, Sara Cone 
Bryant’s THE BEST STORIES TO TELL TO 
CHILDREN, Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt’s 
ABOUT HARRIET, and Robert Livingston’s 
THE LAND OF THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS. 
(He rises.) That, I believe, is the whole story, 
the complete how-to-furnish-your-country-home- 
library manual boiled down and compressed (if 
you will permit me to change the metaphor) 
almost I fear, to the point of being inedible. 


Mrs. §. (Also rising.) Quite the contrary. 
Instruction not only painless but positively pleas- 





ant. Really I feel as though dusky slaves should 
be summoned by a clap of the hand, bearing 
platters of pearls and shimmering rubies as a fee. 


The Piper. Oh, I assure you the thought of 
a fee has been hovering in the back of my mind 
and spurring on my imagination throughout our 
interview, but the fee I demand shall be, I think, 
a week end at Point Scallop. 


Mrs. S. (Picking up Wu Fu Fan.) Agreed— 
and make it soon. I have theories for the ar- 
rangement of books by color on which I should 
like your advice. 


Mr. S. (Rising briskly from his chair and 
doing an unexpected pas seul on the hearth rug.) 
Hippitty-hop to the bookseller’s shop! 


Wu Fu Fan. (Excitedly.) Woof! Woof! 
Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. S. and Wu Fu Fan. 


The Piper, alone, sinks into a chair, picks up 
the second volume of A CYCLE OF ADAMS’ 
LETTERS, and losing himself with a sigh of 
satisfaction in the narrative, fumbles vaguely 
about the disturbed table for his pipe. 


FINIS 





HERE ARE THE BOOKS THE PIPER RECOMMENDS 


FICTION 
Beauty and Mary Blair, Ethel M. Kelley. 
$2.00. 


Ellen Levis, Elsie Singmaster. $2.00. 
Gunsight Pass, William MacLeod Raine. $2.00. 
Scaramouche, Rafael Sabatini. $2.00. 
Three Loving Ladies, Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 


$2.00. 
What Next? Denis Mackail. $2.00. 


TRAVEL 

Cape Cod, Henry D. Thoreau. Illus. $1.75. 

Cape Cod, New and Old. Agnes Edwards. 
Illus, $3.00. 

Hospitable England in the 
Richard H. Dana. Illus. $5.00. 

a Cape Cod, Mary Rogers Bangs. Illus. 
3.50. 

Old Coast Road from Boston to Plymouth, 
The, Agnes Edwards. Illus. $3.00. 

Plantation Game Trails, Archibald Rutledge. 
Illus. $3.50. 

Sailing South, Philip S. Marden. Illus. $3.50. 


ESSAYS 

Accepting the Universe, John Burroughs. 
Frontispiece. $2.00. 

Bad Results of Good Habits, The, J. Edgar 
Park. 50. 

a or Booklove, James F. Willis. 
1.00. 

Dame School of Experience, The, Samuel 
McChord Crothers. $2.00. 

Lighter Side of School Life, The, Ian Hay 
Beith. $1.75. 

New England Group and Others, The, Paul 
Elmer More. (Shelburne Essays.) $2.00. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 

Cactus Center, Arthur Chapman. Illus. $1.50. 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Thomas H. 
Dickinson. First series, $4.00. Second series, 
$4.50. 

Garden of Bright Waters, The, E. Powys 
Mathers. $2.00. 

High Tide. Songs of Joy and Vision from the 
Present-Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
$1.75. Lea. $3.00. 


Seventies. 


Legends, Amy Lowell. $2.00. 

Little Book of American Poets, The, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. $1.50. Lea. $2.50. 

Little Book of Modern Verse, The, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. $1.50. Lea. $2.50. 

Melody of Earth, The. An Anthology of 
Garden and Nature Poems from the Present- 
Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo Richards. $1.75. 
Lea. $3.00. 

Second Book of Modern Verse, The, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. $1.50 Lea. $2.50. 

Songs of Dogs, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
ham. $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 

Songs of Horses, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
ham. $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 

Songs of Men, compiled by Robert Frothing- 
ham. $1.65. Lea. $3.00. 

Star-Points. Songs of Joy, Faith and Promise 
from the Present-Day Poets. Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. $1.75. Lea. $3.00. 

Verlaine, Paul, Harold Nicholson. Photogravure 
frontispiece. $5.00. 


JUVENILE 


About Harriet, Clara Whitehill Hunt. Illus. 
in color. $2.00. 

Best Stories to Tell Children, The, Sara 
Cone Bryant. Illus. in color. $2.50. 

Cornelia, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus. $1.65. 

Injun and Whitey Strike Out for Them- 
selves, William S. Hart. Illus. $1.75. 

—s Twins, The, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus. 
1.75. 


John Baring’s House, Elsie Singmaster. Illus. 
$1.50 


Land of the Great Out-of-Doors, The, Robert 
Livingston. Illus. in color. $1.75. 

Nuova, The New Bee. Vernon Kellogg. Illus. 
in color by Milo Winter. $2.25. 

War-Trail Fort, The, James Willard Schultz. 
Illus. $1.75. 


FOR HIMSELF 


A Cycle of Adams Letters. Letters of Charles 
Francis Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
and Henry Adams. 1861-1865. 2 vols. Illus. 
$10.00. 


Check the titles desired, sign and mail this page to your bookseller or to Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 4 Park Street, Boston. Canadian orders to Thomas Allen 366 Adelaid St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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A Book Lover’s 


Corner 


MONG the many interesting Ameri- 

cana from the Arbury Library to 
the sale of which, at the Anderson 
Galleries, I referred in a previous Corner 
monologue, there was a curious book by 
Samuel Mather, entitled “An Attempt to 
Shew, that America must be known to 
the Ancients” (1773). The thesis which 
the author claims to have proved de- 
serves to be denounced in an editorial of 
the Dearborn Independent, for Mather 
maintains that the aboriginal Americans 
were of Jewish origin and were actually 
the posterity of Japhet by Magog, a 
“warlike people well qualified to make 
those Ancient Encampments which have 
been discovered in the West.” The book 
was knocked down at $17.50, a reasonable 
price considering the invaluable ma- 
terial it affords to anti-Semitic agitators 
of the type that forged the notorious 
“Protocols.” They might reprint it as 
evidence of the Jews, as early as 1778, 
having started a campaign, now in full 
progress, for gaining control of this 
country on the plea of it being his- 
torically their native home. 

Mather’s quaint treatise belongs to a 
class of extravagant speculations which 
form the Calvinistic counterpart to the 
pagan fictions of the classicists who, in 
Vergilian fashion, tried to enhance the 
honor of their country or their people by 
connecting it in some way with a far- 
traveled hero of ancient renown. To the 
Puritan, a Hebrew connection was pref- 
erable to a heathen one. An early pre- 
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cursor of Mather, and an even bolder 
phantast than he, was the Belgian phy- 
sician Becanus, who about 1570 main- 
tained in his “Indo-Scythica” that Adam 
and Eve in Paradise had spoken his 
native Dutch, a theory which has been 
the butt of many an Elizabethan dram- 
atist’s ridicule. A more classically in- 
clined compatriot of Becanus, M. J. B. 
de Grave, who was born more than two 
centuries later, derived no benefit from 
his living in a more critical age. In his 
“République éliséenne,” he abused his 
vast erudition to prove that the Elysian 
Fields of the Ancients were the islands 
at the mouth of the Rhine, and that there 
had stood the cradle of science, art, and 
civilization. A more disinterested scholar, 
who made his extravagances not subserv- 
ient to his provincial pride, was the 
Frenchman Adolphe Saisset, the author 
of “Dieu et son Homonyme,” in which 
he revealed his discovery that the ter- 
restrial paradise was located in Thibet, 
that Adam was a Chinese mandarin, and 
that the God who spoke with Adam was 
no one else than the Emperor of China. 

Collectors who are interested in these 
and such-like manifestations of a de- 
ranged intellect should consult for their 
guidance and delectation a delightful 
little book called “Les Fous Littéraires. 
Essai Bibliographique sur la Littérature 
Excentrique, les Illuminés, Visionnaires, 
etc.,” par Philomneste Junior (Bruxelles, 
1880). Americans will be amused to find 
their own Walt Whitman included among 
the literary madmen. This is how the 
writer refers to him: 


L’esprit d’individualité, l’exaltation du moi, 
le principe d’orgueil et de révolte, conduisent a 
la perte de la raison dans le nouveau monde 
tout comme dans l’ancien; en France rien de 
plus commun. II a paru a Londres en 1868, 
une édition des écrits du personnage dont il 
s’agit et qui, né en 1819, s’intitule le poéte na- 
tional. On y trouve toutes les inepties écloses 
dans la cervelle de ces aliénés qui se proclament 
eux-memes grands hommes et réformateurs uni- 
versels. . . . L’auteur s’exprime ainsi: “J’ai 
Yidée de tout, je sais tout. Je suis divin en 
dehors et en dedans; je rends divin tout ce que 
je touche ou tout ce qui me touche. Ma téte 
est plus que les églises, Bible et symbole de foi.” 
N’y a-t-il pas la tous les symptomes de la dém- 
ence dont, depuis 1830, nous avons vu de Si 
ridicules exemples? 


The members of the University of 


London have presented the Prince of 
Wales with a fourteenth century many. 
script, a beautifully illuminated reco 
in Norman-French verse, of the exploits 
of the Black Prince. The manuscript 
was purchased from Messrs. Maggs 
Bros., whose catalogue No. 397 containg 
a minute description of the book: 


The first leaf has on verso a full page minia- 
ture beautifully executed in gold and colors in 
two compartments, the upper depicting the 
Trinity, the lower showing Edward, the Black 
Prince, kneeling on a cushion, dressed in armor, 
with a sword and dagger at his side and golden 
spurs and knee-pieces . . . 


On each side of him is the large 
ostrich feather (in silver) and the 
famous motto “Ich Dene.” Some years 
ago, Sir Israel Gollancz discovered that 
the only extant piece of writing of the 
Black Prince bears as a motto “Ich 
Dene,” not “Ich Diene,” and this con- 
temporary manuscript bears out his con- 
tention that such was the original spell- 
ing. The war must be held responsible 
for Sir Israel’s temerity in building upon 
so slight an evidence the theory that the 
Prince by this spelling, said by the 
learned philologist to reflect the dialect 
pronunciation of the Duchy of Gelder- 
land, wished to identify the interests of 
that Duchy with those of the English 
Royal House. It is pleasant to believe 
that the Prince’s motto is not simon- 
pure High German, but Sir Israel’s fame 
as a linguist will scarcely gain from 
thus applying a tenuous dialectal evi- 
dence as a salve to wounded British 
pride. 

A. J. B. 
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Our great booklet explains clearly, in 
popular language that anyone can under- 
stand, all about the Einstein Theory. 
After reading our booklet, you too will 
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By WILL IRWIN 


Dr. FRANK CRANE declares: “Unreserv- 
edly I place it as the best book in the world 
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